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THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
FOR TOMORROW 


KENNETH MACGOWAN 


The educational theatre for tomorrow 
is the theatre that you and I are working 
in and planning for today. For good or 
ill, every thought and every effort on 
every one of our campuses—mistakes 
and blunders as well as long-sighted 
achievements—are shaping the future 
of a theatre that must be creative as 
well as recreative. That is why it is good 
to meet in such a conference as this. And 
pray God we talk about our mistakes 
and our blunders just as much as about 
our freshly kindled hopes and what we 
think are our long-sighted achievements. 

That is all pretty obvious. And I’m 
afraid I shall have to say a lot more 
that will be just as obvious. I shall be 
as brief as I can about some of these 
things and freshen up the rest of them 
with the favorite spice of the popular 
pedagog—the personal approach. 

Now, obviously, I must start with 
what is the height of the obvious—the 
birth and the growth of the thing that 
brings us here today. My experience of 
the educational theatre goes back to the 
time when there was none. Or perhaps 
I should say when it was no more than 
a smile on the ever-genial face of Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker. That was 
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the academic year of 1907-08 at Harvard, 
and Baker was teaching a_ graduate 
course in playwriting called English 47. 
(Graduate, forsooth! He let Eugene 
O'Neill take it, though he had been 
thrown out of Princeton as a freshman 
six years before.) Harvard never thought 
much of Baker and his devotion to the 
theatre. He had had to start his writing 
course at Radcliffe, Harvard’s discreet 
and clandestine approach to coeduca- 
tion. In Cambridge, Baker never had 
courses in acting or production. Despite 
many loose-minded historians of the 
theatre, his famous 47 Workshop, which 
he started in 1912-13, was always extra- 
curricular, and made most of its pro- 
ductions in a Radcliffe auditorium. 
Hence Lee Simonson (Harvard 1go0g) 
and Robert Edmond Jones (ig10) had 
no chance to study or practice scene de- 
sign at college. The antipathy of my al- 
ma mater to the educaticnal theatre was 
so great that it turned down the offer of 
a man of wealth to build a playhouse 
for Harvard. So, in 1924, the theatre— 
and Baker—went to Yale. As Heywood 
Broun, another alumnus, put it: “Yale 
47-Harvard o.” 

Then why, as far back as 1908, was 
there a smile on Baker’s face? It came 
from more than a premonition of what 
lay ahead for the educational theatre. 
In that year one of his graduate students, 
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Edward Sheldon—whose stricken life 
and early death were to be far more 
tragic than anything in his plays—saw 
Mrs. Fiske, the best actress of those 
days, produce his Salvation Nell for a 
year’s run on Broadway. The rest is 
history, and you are all too familiar 
with the names of the young men who 
heard of Sheldon as well as Baker, and 
flocked to English 47. 

I’m afraid I’ve got to stress the ob- 
vious again. This is how Baker’s work 
and Baker’s reputation led more imag- 
inative universities than Harvard into 
the establishment of curriculums in the- 
atre. Not just courses in playwriting— 
though there are now 60 to 7o—but 
studies in every area of theatre and 
workshop and public production. We 
know that Frederick Koch and Al- 
exander M. Drummond were at Harvard 
just before my time, but others, who had 
never fallen under the personal spell of 
this great teacher, were fired by his ideas 


and his example, and became pioneers 
of the educational theatre. While Baker 
was starting his 47 Workshop, Koch was 
launching the Dakota Playmakers and 
Drummond was building a curriculum 
at Cornell. And between 1914 and 1925, 


when Baker went to Yale, men like 
Thomas Wood Stevens of Carnegie 
Tech, and Edward C. Mabie of Iowa 
and Alexander Dean of Northwestern— 
to name only three out of so many— 
were building the educational theatre 
across our land. It is bitterly ironical— 
though still a matter of satisfaction to 
a Harvard graduate—that the institu- 
tion which refused the offer of a theatre 
and dropped playwriting when Baker 
left has reinstated English 47 and _ is 
planning a playhouse to serve new 
courses, as well as the multitudinous 
amateur productions. Harvard is to erect 
—all too tardily—a structure upon the 
stone that the builders rejected. 
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One more statement of the obvious— 
a record of accomplishment and promise 
and an assertion and a warning. Fifty 
years since Baker sowed the seed of the 
educational theatre, this meeting of 
AETA bears witness to the fact that 
close to 400 universities and colleges 
now offer majors in theatre. More than 
1,800 produce and present anually 5,500 
to 6,500 plays, in even more perform- 
ances. Through teaching or technical 
work, some 15,000 men and women earn 
a living in the educational theatre. We 
all know that a goodly number of play- 
houses—sweeping across the country 
from Yale past Madison and Iowa City 
to Eugene, Oregon and San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia—are the best equipped in Amer- 
ica. Not one commercial theatre has 
been built since the depression of 1929, 
but the universities and colleges have 
constructed at least 50. 

What was the need for such an in- 
vasion of the universities by the theatre? 
Why so many teachers? Why so many 
courses and so many plays? Why so 
many students? 

The answer was obvious enough be- 
fore 1920. You know that when the uni- 
versities first began introducing theatre 
studies the professional stage of America 
was giving us plays that were almost al- 
ways obvious, unimaginative, and even 
untruthful. If we wanted to see Con- 
tinental plays of true merit, if we wanted 
to get some small glimpse of the produc- 
tion methods of men like Antoine and 
Reinhardt, Appia and Craig, we had to 
attend university or community theatres. 

You know that in the 1920’s—boom 
years on Broadway as well as in Wall 
Street—things changed for the better on 
the professional stage. But you also know 
that in the latter half of that decade 
came a new need for activity in the uni- 
versity theatre. This was the competition 
of two new forms of entertainment that 
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began to threaten the stage, taking away 
playhouses, playgoers, and some of 
its actors. The silent movies and then 
the early talkies leased New York the- 
atres to show their feature films. Soon 
the radio was turning playhouses into 
studios—a cheap way to broadcast be- 
fore an audience. Both mediums cut in 
on the audience for plays. Then came 
the depression of 1929. That hurt the 
movies but not so badly as it hurt the 
stage, while radio went on giving free 
entertainment in the homes. The result 
of all this was not only the gradual 
shrinkage of the Broadway theatre; 
movies, radio, and the depression struck 
a devastating blow at the touring sys- 
tem that had brought New York suc- 
cesses to other cities and even to towns. 
You are all too familiar with the sta- 
tistics. The 80 more or less “legitimate” 
theatres of New York have shrunk to 
less than 30. The 5,000 theatres of the 
Road are now hardly 50. The 400 stock 
companies are gone. 

You know all too well that the heart of 
the living stage of today is the educa- 
tional theatre and, to a lesser degree, the 
community theatre. And this brings us 
up against something that may be ob- 
vious but isn’t simple. This is our re- 
sponsibility to both the public and the 
student. What must we do to create and 
serve a bigger and better audience? 
What must we do to make our teaching 
sounder and of greater promise for the 
future? 

Creating and serving a bigger and a 
better audience isn’t a matter of merely 
producing more plays and rounding up 
an ever larger number of subscribers. 
Even now we are producing a greater 
number of plays than Broadway did in 
the ‘20's. If we aren’t equalling in quan- 
tity the output of the traveling rep and 
the stock companies, we know that our 
plays are of an infinitely better quality. 


And we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that in many a city and town we 
have gone far toward filling the theat- 
rical void left by the decay of the Road. 

Yet how much further we must go! 
Not alone in gathering an ever-larger 
audience and in holding it by the only 
proper means—better and better per- 
formances. We must challenge Broadway. 
at its highest level. This is not the level 
of its acting; we must recognize that in 
this area competition is impossible, and 
we must simply do our best with student 
talent. No, the challenge of Broadway 
is in a field for which it never gets 
proper credit, a field we take so much for 
granted that we seldom stress its con- 
tribution. I am thinking of the produc- 
tion of new plays. Here, too, Broadway 
has fallen off, though not in quality. It 
produces only about 45 a year, while it 
used to mount more than 200. But mean- 
while what have we ourselves done to 
cultivate the most essential factor in a 
growing theatre—the thing that the 
programs of the nineteenth century used 
to call a “new and original play?” 

We have taught playwriting, of course. 
Baker set the pattern and we have fol- 
lowed it. In the igg0’s there were a 
dozen professional playwrights who had 
learned their craft in college. Our lead- 
ing dramatists today—Arthur Miller, 
Tennessee Williams, Robert Anderson, 
William Inge, John Patrick—are uni- 
versity men, though not all of them sat 
under teachers of playwriting. What has 
happened to the hundreds of students 
who took the courses that followed Eng- 
lish 47? Why have so few of them seen 
their plays on Broadway? And why 
have so few of their plays been produced 
by the universities? 

The answer to the first question lies 
in the competition of the talkies, the 
radio, and now television for young 
writing talent. As these new mediums of 


dramatic expression came along they 
developed a voracious appetite for new 
stories and new writers. How many 
young men and women were lured 
away from the stage—or gave up trying 
to reach it—because of the money that 
they could make by writing stories or 
scripts for the Hollywood camera or 
the radio microphone? We can never 
guess at how many stopped trying to 
perfect their skills in playwriting, how 
many gave up after their third play—or 
even their first—went unproduced. The 
talkies and the radio started this drain 
on talent. Now we have television with 
its even greater need for writers. (One 
of the few virtues of television is that, 
while it pays its young writers only 
enough to turn them away from the the- 
atre, it gives some of them a reputation 
that they can capitalize on if they want 
to write for the screen or the stage.) 
And now we come to the second ques- 
tion. Why did we in the universities 


produce so few of the plays that these 
students wrote before they succumbed 
to the lure of screen and radio? Why 
have we done so shabbily by the few 
who kept doggedly at the job of play- 
writing while they earned their bread 
and butter heaven-knows-how? 


You all know the answer. By and large 
—in spite of the pattern of new play pro- 
duction that Baker and his 47 Workshop 
set at Harvard and again at Yale—for 
many years we have shamefully neg- 
lected the production of new plays. Oh, 
yes, we gave lip service to the self-evident 
fact that a young playwright may learn 
more from seeing a play of his on the 
stage than he learned from his instructor 
in playwriting. 

While the films and radio were offer- 
ing jobs, what were the universities 
doing, what were their dramatic depart- 
ments up to? They were growing in 
numbers and in size of enrollment. They 
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were putting on more and more plays, 
and mounting them handsomely. But 
they were doing almost nothing to lure 
playwrights from the nourishing flesh- 
pots of Hollywood and Radio City. In- 
stead, the universities were busy taking 
the place of the touring system. They 
were absorbed in veproducing Broadway 
plays when they might have been pro- 
ducing new ones. 

In the last half dozen years, university 
theatres have waked up to the fact that 
they can and should do something more 
than teach playwriting and reproduce 
Broadway hits. AETA and its Manu- 
script Play Project deserve much credit. 
So do the universities. that recognized the 
new play—and particularly the pro- 
duced play—as a proper substitute for 
a research thesis or dissertation. Even 
more credit should go to the few uni- 
versities that have risked showing new 
and original plays to their paying pub- 
lic. Finally, there have been universities 
—not too many, I’m sorry to say—that 
have offered fellowships in playwriting. 
Three thousand dollars added to the 
budget or obtained from some foun- 
dation would give the most promising 
men at least a year to concentrate on 
playwriting with no need to choose be- 
tween undernourishment and the temp- 
tations of film, radio, and television. 
(The increasing number of early mar- 
riages has made the choice far harder 
than it used to be.) 

Some laymen may ask why the edu- 
cational theatres have an obligation to 
produce new plays or support young 
playwrights. 

First, because drama is the heart of 
the theatre. It is the prime element that 
raises the playhouse above the peep 
show. In every age, new plays must in- 
terpret life, or the stage becomes merely 
a time machine through which we may 
travel back into the past. We must not 
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lean entirely on the plays of New York, 
let alone London or Paris. There is 
something to be said about places and 
people that may, at first blush, seem 
less significant to Broadway managers 
than to directors in other parts of our 
rather extensive country. Further, and 
this is of the greatest importance, the 
young playwright needs so badly what 
the university theatre can give so readil, 
—the equivalent of an out-of-town try- 
out. 

Secondly, the university theatres have 
this obligation to the growth and di- 
versity of drama because they are the 
only endowed theatres in America. 
Thousands upon thousands of dollars 
go into paying their directors and tech- 
nicians, training their actors, and help- 
ing to meet the costs of production. 

Of course, it may be financially a bit 
more risky to produce a new play than to 
revive a Broadway success or stage a 
classic or a standard play. The audience 
of the university theatre may not be so 
large for a new play as for a well-known 
hit or for Shakespeare or even Moliére. 
We should remember, however, that our 
theatres can produce a play much more 
cheaply than Broadway, and our run- 
ning costs are far, far less. Many of our 
theatres have the protection of a sub- 
scription audience. Furthermore, our au- 
dience may get a kick out of the equiv- 
alent of a Hollywood sneak preview— 
the first chance to see and appraise a 
new play. 

Thanks to John Dietrich and Edwin 
R. Schoell we have some evidence of 
how far the educational theatre has gone 
of late years in cultivating the new play. 
It hasn’t gone far enough, but the pic- 
ture seems somewhat brighter than it 
used to be. Dietrich polled 157 theatres 
and found that 6% of their productions 
in 1946-47—29 out of 528—were of 
original plays. Schoell heard from about 
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200 departments making productions 
during the five seasons from 1950-51 to 
1954-55. Ihe proportion of new plays 
began at 7%, fell off to 2.7%, then rose 
to 4.4%, 6.8%, and finally 10.2%. Ten 
percent may or may not seem enough, 
but the ups and downs of these five years 
are disquieting. Are we going to do bet- 
ter? 


I 

Now, within the general pattern of 
the educational theatre iet us examine 
our present objectives. How can they be 
justified? How can they be best accom- 
plished? How they be wisely 
changed and amplified? 

As the professional theatre has shrunk 
and the opportunities for professional 
employment have dwindled, we have 
heard more and more often the charge 
that the educational theatre is spending 
too much time and energy on “teaching 
teachers to teach teachers.’ Ironically 
enough, this charge comes most often 
from fellow educators who attack our 
departments as vocational schools. 

But let us grant that most students of 
theatre arts won’t find employment in 
their chosen field. There remains a most 
cogent argument for the value of educa- 
tion in theatre. It is an argument that 
applies also to the study of the fine and 
applied arts, to the study of music, and 
—dare I say it?—to the study of English. 

Here I can call for support from men 
in other fields—indeed, from men who 
study and practice the basic arts of edu- 
cation. 

In The Development and Scope of 
Higher Education in the United States, 
C. DeWitt Hardy remarks on America’s 
healthy change from an_ indifference 
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toward art in general to a better ap- 
preciation of its importance in life. “Be- 
cause art seemed to spring from no 
cause and caused no measurable result, 
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it was long considered merely a gratifi- 
cation of the senses, a relaxing pleasure 
with which fiuman beings could indulge 
their leisure hours. . . . The artist was 
considered the playboy of the Western 
world, and his product was interesting 
but not basically significant.” Noting the 
new respect for art today, Hardy goes 
on: “In the recent progress of learning, 
the arts have become central to a study 
of the mind and its means of knowing.” 
In Change and Process, Dr. Malcolm 
C. MacLean and Dean Edwin A. Lee, 
both of the School of Education at 
UCLA, think along much the same lines 
as Hardy. “Artistic intelligence,” they 
write, was long thought to be, not only 
impractical, but of a “lower order” than 
academic intelligence. “Through Puri- 
tanism and emphasis on pioneering . . . 
the arts and their development through 
education were largely stifled in their 
growth in early America.” Of the ele- 
ments involved in creative intelligence, 
MacLean and Lee say that in apprecia- 
tion, “reactions may be a temporary and 
passing thrill, or a profound and grow- 
ing liking that persists through a life- 
time. . . . Psychologically and education- 
ally, it is clear that appreciation pro- 
foundly affects growth and development 
of human personality . . . by tempering 
and enriching the emotions, releasing 
tensions, deepening insight into life’s 
meanings, adding to its joy, reducing 
conflict and discrimination between 
peoples, and lending grace, prestige, and 
power to individuals and nations.” 
As to creativity, another factor in ar- 
tistic intelligence, they say, “It is clear 
from many studies and observations 
that the creative form of artistic intel- 
ligence is present to some degree in one 
or more media in most if not all stu- 
dents.” “The teachers,” they continue, 
must “set free the creative powers of 
youngsters if life in this democracy is 
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to reach its full meaning of ‘liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness’ and is to con- 
cern itself with things of the spirit and 
the emotions, as well as with gadgets, 
money-making, and political power.” 

“For the advancement of knowledge,” 
says Hardy, “there is more than one 
method. There is that of science, there 
is that of the arts, and there are many 
mixtures of the two.” Where we mix sci- 
ence and art in our theatre crafts, we 
should be cheered to recall the words of 
the distinguished philosopher, Alfred 
North Whitehead: “I lay it down as an 
educational axiom that in teaching you 
will come to grief as soon as you forget 
that your pupils have bodies.” Beyond 
the crafts, we can assert that, as a stu- 
dent, no man or woman uses the body as 
fully as upon the stage. 

If we are to cultivate creative intel- 
ligence in each of our students, we had 
best pay a great deal of attention to 
what courses he takes outside our depart- 
ment. These should meet, of course, cer- 
tain basic requirements of a sound gen- 
eral education. These should both sup- 
plement and extend his interests. A re- 
quired minor seems to me much too 
rigid; it keeps him from gaining as 
broad an edudcational experiesce as he 
should. Outside his major and certain 
basic requirements, I should like to see 
the theatre arts student guided—care- 
fully and firmly guided—to a wide range 
of electives. 

Diversity, on top of concentration, is 
a virtue—and, it seems to me, a neces- 
sity. The two together give us a strong 
defense against the familiar charge of 
disguised vocationalism. 

As a matter of fact, we worry too much 
about this charge. We forget that many 
graduates in the sciences have exploited 
their training in chemistry, physics, ge- 
ology and engineering. They have ex- 
ploited it handsomely outside the fielé 
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of teaching. What better place for voca- 
tional studies than in a university where 
the student is both enabled and forced 
to learn more than a vocation? In the 
case of theatre arts—as Samuel Selden 
pointed out in the Educational Theatre 
Journal a year ago—the student needs 
and gets a better education than he can 
from an academy of acting and _ pro- 
duction. His ‘outside’ courses can and 
should enrich his otherwise specialized 
learning. 

There are signs that the Old World is 
at last turning toward our pattern of 
theatre in education. It has long had 
distinguished academies and conserva- 
tories, which we lack. On the Continent 
numerous state and municipal repertory 
theatres have taught by example and 
some have supplied training. In certain 
European universities there were am- 
ateur productions—distinguished ones 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and the Sorbonne 
—but it was only of late years that the- 
atre seriously entered a few university 
curriculums. Now study courses, linked 
with workshop and public production, 
have appeared at the University of Bris- 
tol and the Sorbonne. The University of 
London gives a two-year diploma in 
Dramatic Art that may be supplemented 
by a third year including studies in the 
crafts of production from make-up to 
arena staging. Doubtless other univer- 
sities abroad are moving toward theatre 
studies in lesser degree. India, for ex- 
ample, sent a director to America this 
winter to learn about educational the- 
atre. 

Now what about our teaching stand- 
ards? What can we do to raise the level 
of instruction? Tomorrow morning, my 
colleague Ralph Freud, Chairman of 
the Theater Arts Department at UCLA, 
will make a plea for professional pur- 
poses and standards in both our in- 


structional research programs. 


These purposes and standards are now 
accepted by departments of chemistry, 
physics, geology, and engineering on the 
undergraduate level, and by them and 
by schools of medicine and law in post- 
graduate work. I heartily endorse all 
that he will say. And I should like to 
quote one sentence from his paper: “Let 
professional purposes and standards rule 
all our activities in the secure belief that 
the arts of the theatre are old, long es- 
tablished, strict disciplines of human 
creativity.” 

In only one field is educational theatre 
thoroughly and successfully professional. 
This is in physical production. In the 
design and lighting of our settings we 
have long met and matched the stand- 
ards of professional Broadway. 

In another field we have made a con- 
siderable approach to professionalism. 
In playwriting, our teachers set before 
students the highest of standards. They 
try to guide them away from dilettant- 
ism and towards the solid skills that 
have won audiences for our dramatists 
from Shakespeare to Arthur Miller. 
They fail only in so far as the students 
may not be capable of developing those 
skills—and in so far as their plays are 
not produced often enough before a pay- 
ing public. 

In the acting area, however, we have 
too much neglected the professional ap- 
proach. Professional standards and pro- 
fessional accomplishment depend not 
only on the ability but also on the in- 
sistence of our instructors and_ their 
courage. With this could go a stimulat- 
ing factor that we have not supplied. 
This is the observance of completely pro- 
fessional acting. I don’t mean fine per- 
formances in touring companies. These 
can be seen only in the larger cities— 
and pretty seldom at that. If our stu- 
dents are to watch the professional actor 
at work, we must introduce on our cam- 
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puses the so-called “artist in residence.” 
(By the way, it is a sign of our academic 
timidity that we don’t call them “actors 
in residence.”’) It costs money, of course, 
to follow the lead of Stanford and _ per- 
haps a few other universities in this mat- 
ter. But we should strive to add to our 
budgets salaries for a few actors and ac- 
tresses during at least a portion of the 
academic year. A_ professional player 
working in the same play with students 
becomes as much of a teacher as the fac- 
ulty member who directs the play. We 
must not forget that, since the beginning 
of theatre, the older actor has always 
taught the younger. 

And the artist in residence who is not 
an actor may be quite as useful in a dif- 
ferent way. I am thinking of the play- 
wright Samson Raphaelson, who came to 
the University of Illinois for one term, 
and the creative producer, writer, and 
one-time actor Maurice who 
was with us at UCLA some years ago. 


Browne, 


II 


I come now to the touchy subject of 
the higher degree for the theatre arts 
student—and for the teacher. I will not 
deny that the M.A. can be useful—or 
even the Ph.D. But, by and large, the 
higher degree has been made into a 
mechanical necessity. Too often it is 
merely a union card that must be car- 
ried by all men and women who wish to 
teach. It is required of all, no matter 
what their individual abilities or their 
innate habits of discipline. And the the- 
ses and dissertations are far too often un- 
related to creative teaching—or even 
downright silly. 

The Master’s degree can be definitely 
useful in two lines of study. These are 
playwriting and production. The play- 
wright can gain practice in his own field, 
and he can gain more insight—and a 
very valuable insight for a writer—into 
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all the factors of the living stage for 
which he works. The man who aims to 
teach acting and wants to acquire a 
knowledge of the many elements of 
production involved in directing plays 
can also gain enormously from studies 
at the Master’s level. But, for such a 
student, his work and his thesis should 
lie in the study and practice of the ele- 
ments of actual production. 

Such study and practice seem to be 
the exception if we can judge by the 
titles of 211 Master’s theses listed by 
Franklin H. Knower last May in the Ed- 
ucational Theatre Journal. Hours and 
hours of research have been wasted on 
such topics as these: the history of min- 
strel companies, long-dead theatres, and 
amateur theatricals in minor cities; re- 
hashings of the aims and contributions 
of the tributary theatre; the directing 
methods of men whose productions the 
student can’t possibly have seen unless 
he is a septuagenarian; analyses of cur- 
rent actors, from a Savoyard to a screen 
star.. There are—thank God!—many 
more theses that indicate creative work— 
playwriting and the production and di- 
rection of actual plays. 

The doctorate is obviously in a far 
worse state. Out of 38 titles, a few deal 
with problems of acting and production. 
A few more analyze the techniques of 
various dramatists, dead or alive. For 
1954 there is not one that indicates the 
actual writing of a play—and this has 
been true of other years. Even the Uni- 
versity of Iowa—which, under E. C. 
Mabie and William Reardon, has given 
many an M.A. and M.F.A. to play- 
wrights—has averaged only about one 
Ph.D. thesis-play a year. 

The vast bulk of doctoral disserta- 
tions—a word derived quite significantly 
from the Latin “to discuss” or “to argue” 
—is devoted to the history of the theatre 
and the drama. This means that our 
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diligent students have dug out a mass 
of minutiae that will mean almost noth- 
ing in terms of future teaching. For, as 
we all know, our departments have very 
few courses in history compared with 
many, many more in the arts of acting 
and production. 

The fact that the bulk of doctorate 
studies are uncreative and have nothing 
to do with truly productive research— 
let alone professional training—will be 
part of Ralph Freud’s theme tomorrow. 
I must not pilfer further from him, but 
I can’t resist quoting: “Our research is, 
with rare exceptions, the result of aca- 
demic library beach-combing.” 

To support our attack on certain types 
of dissertations, may I quote again from 
Alfred North Whitehead? “To a large 
extent book-learning conveys second- 
hand information, and as such can never 
rise to the importance of immediate 
practice. . . . What the learned world 
tends to offer is one secondhand scrap 


of information illustrating ideas derived 
from another secondhand scrap of infor- 
mation. The secondhandedness of the 
learned world is the secret of its medioc- 


rity. . . . Knowledge does not keep any 
better than fish.” 

Some educators have gone further 
than Whitehead, usually in terms of 
humor. A lady auditor of one of the 
lectures of the eminent authority on 
Shakespeare, Harvard’s George Lyman 
Kittredge, was startled to find that she 
had misaddressed him as “Doctor Kitt- 
redge.”” Explaining his doctoral defi- 
ciency, the scholar asked: “But, madam, 
who could have examined me?” Another 
Harvard professor, Charles Townsend 
Copeland—who, by the way, wrote one 
of the earliest and most readable studies 
of Edwin Booth—heard that a certain 
young man, seeking an instructorship in 
English, already had his Ph.D. Said 
Copeland: “And does he have the Ph.D. 


death rattle?” Since Harvard still has a 
certain academic standing, I may add 
that I served last spring on an ad hoc 
committee, chaired by President Pusey, 
that advanced to tenure as an associate 
professor a young teacher of theatre who 
boasted no more than a Bachelor's de- 
gree. 

Some may look upon the doctorate as 
a test of economic fortitude for those 
unblessed with worldly goods. If a stu- 
dent can work his way through college 
at a near-starvation level, if he can live 
undernourished for another year or so 
to get his Master's, and if he can survive 
at least two more such years to win his 
Ph.D., then he will be completely pre- 
pared—indeed, superbly conditioned— 
to live on the salary of an instructor. 

Now before you put me down as a 
hopeless radical on the value of the doc- 
torate in theatre arts, let me say that I 
see one excellent reason for it, and possi- 
bly two. 

The first is the practice of playwriting 
—continuing practice year after year, 
under aid and advice. The doctoral pro- 
gram of the University of Iowa is par- 
ticularly valuable. It not only requires 
the writing of at least two long plays or 
three 1-hour TV plays; these must be 
actually produceable and produced. I 
will also grant that the doctorate may 
be an enriching experience if the uni- 
versity forgets about research and makes 
the student concentrate on the arts of 
direction and production. Normally, I 
feel that a man should get enough of 
such training at the Master’s level, but 
there may be exceptional cases when a 
man of definite talent has been balked 
of enough production experience and 
needs to make up this deficiency. For 
this, however, a single year should be 
enough. 

A common defense of the doctorate 
seems to me a bit specious. This is the 
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assertion that it gives some students a 
habit of discipline, a way of attacking 
problems in the educational theatre that 
they may not have. Most men and 
women need this, but they can get plenty 
of it at the Master’s level. It is a rare 
case—and a hopeless case—that still 
needs or can learn discipline at the level 
of the doctorate. 

I suppose nobody knows just how or 
when they took the study of philosophy 
out of the Ph.D. and put in research in- 
stead. Of late years a number of de- 
partments and schools of the theatre 
have been turning to other titles for 
this high degree. Conscious that, they 
aren't teaching philosophy and that they 
aren't forcing research on all their post- 
graduates, they have called the degree 
Master of Fine Arts. The University of 
North Carolina has come along with 
still another title and a very much im- 
proved program of study. 

In the Educational Theatre Journal 
last fall, Samuel Selden attacked the 
present doctorate and announced a new 
plan of studies leading to a Licentiate in 
Dramatic Art. He declared that, though 
“there has been little to criticize in the 
Bachelor's and Master’s courses of 
study,” our departments had turned out 
“very, very few men and women who 
could truthfully be described as artists.” 
The fault lay in the scholarly tradition 
or in a compromise between historical 
research and theatre practice that wasn’t 
fair to either field. 

The L.D.A. that North Carolina will 
offer next year—and to no more than 
two candidates—seems definitely promis- 
ing. It will require one year of study 
over and above a solid program in the- 
atre on the undergraduate and Master's 
level. There will be a modicum of re- 
search and some practice in prose writ- 
ing. The bulk of the year will be given 
over to a laboratory course, supplemen- 
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tary studies in art, music, history, psy- 
chology, or anthropology, and one ma- 
jor work project. This project, the core 
of the L.D.A., may range from writing 
a full-length play, through play direc- 
tion and production, to the management 
of community drama. 

Will the Licentiate of North Carolina, 
with only one year of study beyond the 
M.A., be accepted by the universities 
that won’t give a young man the rank 
of instructor unless he holds a doctorate? 
I fear not. There are some that look 
with scant favor on the M.F.A. It is a 
sad commentary on the sacrosanct na- 
ture of the Ph.D. that authorities don’t 
care what field it was taken in, though 
the theatre faculty certainly does. 

The Yale School of the Drama, under 
Dean F. Curtis Canfield, is seeking a 
happy compromise between the M.F.A. 
and the Ph.D. by offering a new degree, 
Doctor of Fine Arts. The candidate’s 
studies will combine creative work in 
playwriting or direction with research 
in dramatic history and criticism. We 
can only hope that the absence of the 
sacrosanct word “Philosophy” may not 
downgrade the Yale degree in the eyes 
of administrators or appointment com- 
mittees. 

This brings many of us up against a 
very serious situation. It is the business 
of recruiting and holding a staff of 
young men and women of definite cre- 
ative talent. A student with a brilliant 
record at the Master’s level may be hir- 
able only as an “associate” or a “lec- 
turer” and downgraded a few hundred 
dollars in salary. He may be made an 
acting-instructor or an acting-assistant 
professor but only if he has all but com- 
pleted his Ph.D. We have found this 
rigid insistence on the Ph.D. particular- 
ly embarrassing at UCLA because tele- 
vision has lured away a couple of the 
doctor-less young members of our staff 
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who seemed uncommonly creative. Be- 
ware lest television stations in the cities 
smaller than Los Angeles and New York 
compete successfully for talents that 
should be dedicated to the educational 
theatre. We must do all we legitimately 
can to make the teaching profession 
attractive. We must certainly not put 
unfair hurdles in the way of the younger 
men and women. 

Again I must quote from that wise 
and practical philosopher Whitehead: 

What sort of conditions will produce the type 
of faculty which will run a successful univer- 
sity? The danger is that it is quite easy to 
produce a faculty entirely unfit—a faculty of 
very efficient pedants and dullards. The general 
public will only detect the difference after the 
university has stunted the promise of youth for 
scores of years. 


Let us rejoice that, somehow or other, 
the educational theatre has so largely 
escaped the danger that Whitehead sees. 
True, some of you have paid too much 
deference to pedagogic dogma, yet what 


a creative job you have done. It has 
been a job of unusual size and vigor. 
Perhaps it is in the nature of the the- 
atre to override all obstacles. Perhaps 
its vitality cannot be defeated, no matter 
what the attack. But let's be aware of 
the very real danger that the full force 
of the theatre may not be liberated. 


III 

I have only two more things to say. 
The first is a plea that you consider 
the possibility of broadening out your 
studies from theatre—and in some case 
from radio, too—into the fields of the 
motion picture and television. These 
two new arts are offshoots of theatre. 
Live television is closest, perhaps; but, 
more and more, television is being modi- 
fied and perfected by the film. There is 
the present danger that schools will take 
up television as a branch of theatre 
without knowing anything about the 


camera and editing techniques of the 
screen. Ideally, students of the theatre 
should be students to some degree of 
the other dramatic forms. There they 
may find the jobs that are in short sup- 
ply in the theatre of today. 

The other thing I want to say is, in 
a way, a contradiction of the emphasis 
that I have just placed on the problem 
of earning a living. I want to empha- 
size the high—the very high—impor- 
tance of the theatre in education. And 
therefore the high importance of you 
and all your work. 

Let us forget, for the moment, the 
creative powers of our students, the art- 
ists you may help to find expression. 
For all the rest—the men and women 
who study theatre seriously and well, 
but who will never find in it their life’s 
vocation—you will be doing something 
of immeasurable value. You will be 
making them sensitive and integrated 
human beings who can grasp and enjoy 
existence in the perfectly normal course 
of life. This is what theatre will have 
done for them. Believe this, and you 
won't be in danger of suffering from a 
pedagogic inferiority complex when you 
talk with teachers of science or foreign 
languages. 

It is the common dogma of these 
people that the prime object of a uni- 
versity is to train a student to think. 
Now it is possible to ask for a definition 
of thinking. How far does it really 
exist apart from prejudice and the other 
emotional failings of mankind? But that 
is not my answer to the dogma. My an- 
swer is that the student must also be 
taught to feel. He must learn by vicar- 
ious experience as much as he can of 
the full range of human emotion. Then 
he may think better, too, but the im- 
portant thing is that he will go through 
life with a livelier sense of all its rich 
and satisfying values. 


THE PEDANT AND THE PLAYMAKER 


ALAN S. DOWNER 


It is one of the ambivalent miracles 
of the modern world that a scholar can 
attend a convention in Washington and 
a convention in Chicago on the same 
day. To be able to address both the Mod- 
ern Language Association and_ the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion within six hours ought to be a 
symbol of how the liberal arts and the 
creative arts are drawing closer into a 
unity. This sudden juxtaposition of 
two academic worlds, however, has only 
made me more aware of our separate- 
ness. There on the Potomac huddle the 
historical scholars and critics, straighten- 
ing each other out about the esthetic 
problems of the past; here by Lake 
Michigan the creative artists effervesce 
the bright hopes of the future. Neither 
group is enchanted with the other's 
ideas. 

Reading Mr. Macgowan’s paper, I at 
first wondered why this suspicion should 
continue to thrive. His eloquent de- 
scription of the purpose and function 
of the educational theatre in the univer- 
sity makes the present fears of the 
threatened faculties seem little more 
than horrible imaginings. But then I 
realize that he is talking about the edu- 
cational theatre of the future, and I 
wonder whether we on the other side 
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should surrender to his enticements 


without a murmur. 

Since I am by nature and profession 
a conservative, I must first take small 
issue on the matter of pedantry. And 
here I might add to the Kittredge lore 
an experience of my own. In discussing 
Macbeth with his terrified Sophomores 
at Harvard, Professor Kittredge always 
managed to introduce the subject of 
King James. Ostensibly James got in by 
way of reference to Elizabethan attitudes 


towards witchcraft; actually he was there 
in order that Kittredge might remind us 
that critics were forever declaring “King 
James was a mere pedant.” Then, with 
whiskers a-bristle and pince-nez whirling 
dangerously at the end of a cord, he 
would ask, “And what is a pedant? A 
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pedant—,” long pause, “a pedant is 
someone who knows more than anyone 
else.”” Pedantry, with its cognate pedes- 
trian, is a good name to describe what 
most of us must do to achieve our schol- 
arly ends. We must go afoot, painfully 
afoot, to inch ourselves and our students 
a bit nearer to self-realization. This is 
not, I take it, Mr. Macgowan’s interpre- 
tation of the term. He has attacked the 
research topics chosen by candidates for 
the M.A. in some detail as dealing too 
much with the past, with the dead, 
which they could never have known, and 
which could not have constituted an ex- 
perience for them. This is part of the 
most common attack on the pedant (and 
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Shakespeare was not the first, nor will 
Mr. Macgowan be the finalist.) We are 
told that the pedant is more interested 
in the past than in the present or the 
future. But if this is true, is it danger- 
ous, or is it liable to damage the delicate 
tissues of the infant brain? 

We do not, any longer, know enough 
about our past; we do not, any longer, 
teach enough about our past. The past 
is the mother of our traditions and con- 
ventions; it is the graveyard of our fail- 
ures, and the museum of our achieve- 
ments. 

I wonder if it is no longer the func- 
tion of a liberal education to provide the 
undergraduate with a close knowledge 
of these matters: of our ‘traditions and 
conventions, our failures and achieve- 
ments? And having so equipped him to 
turn him loose to make what he can 
of the future. The undergraduate must 
be launched from a secure platform, but 
he must be a free agent if the future is 
to be more alive than the past. And it 
is here, I think, that training in the 
theatre can fulfill many of the basic 
needs of the liberal curriculum. The 
drama studied in its historical context 
gives to the student the most immediate 
sort of contact with the customs and 
ideas of the past on which the present 
is based. The esthetic study of dramatic 
literature and the arts of the stage pro- 
vides the student with an intimate com- 
prehension of what may well be the 
most fundamental form of human ar- 
tistic expression. Production of plays 
in the academic theatre provides the 
student with the opportunity for per- 
sonal expression and personal growth 
through several mediums. And finally, 
and overall, is the philosophic value of 
experience with the drama and the the- 
atre, the greater understanding of man 
which it can yield. 

These values, however, which T seem 
the educational theatre all 


to find in 
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presuppose that the theatre department 
is willing to accept Mr. Macgowan’s pre- 
cept that the drama is the heart of the 
matter. Reading drama, analyzing drama 
(with the special and proper techniques 
and gifts of the theatre itself), interpret- 
ing drama, and most of all writing 
drama. These are the disciplines which 
seem to me proper for an academy of 
liberal arts. But I am appalled to dis- 
cover that an academic department 
should be worried about a possible finan- 
cial risk involved in a production pre- 
sented as part of its academic function. 
I know that this is true, and that it is 
the general concern of most theatre de- 
partments and is not limited to the 
large or the small, the state-supported 
or the endowed. But where is the justi- 
fication? Should the music department 
correspondingly restrict itself to per- 
formances of Gershwin, or the art de- 
partment to exhibits of the latest fad 
exploited in Life Magazine? Should the 
English Department abandon Chaucer, 
or Greek be dropped from the curric- 
ulum because it is no longer self-sup- 
porting? I do not think this is apart from 
my main point. I can see no justification 
for any part of a university that takes 
its functions seriously concerning itself 
with anything but the best that has 
been thought and said in its particular 
area. I have shuddered with horror at 
the programs announced for perform- 
ance by many of our educational the- 
atres; and the shudders were greeted 
with the explanation, “This is what our 
audiences want to see.” Some years ago, 
ata major eastern university, there was 
a minor unpleasantness about the facul- 
ty’s reluctance to rehire a popular in- 
structor. The students organized a pro- 
test and asked the chairman of one of 
the departments whether he did not 
think their interests should be consulted. 
His reply, not tactful but pointed, was 
“No. That is like inviting the patients 
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to run the hospital.” I am not suggest- 
ing that our college theatres should pre- 
sent only the Oresteia, King Lear, and 
Tartuffe. But there must be a more sub- 
stantial reason for every play performed 
by the educational theatre than the abys- 
mal surrender of, “We have to watch 
the budget.” 

The immanent and recurrent danger 
in educational theatre is that the drama 
will be swallowed by its attendant spir- 
its, including the box-office. I am always 
relieved during my visits to theatre 
departments and tours of their facili- 
ties after looking over the elegantly 
equipped main theatre, to be shown the 
cramped but imaginative and provoking 
“workshop stage.” I am sure that many 
of you share my belief that the workshop 
stage is the heart of the educational the- 
atre program. It is here that the stu- 
dent himself, without machinery, must 
cope with the problems of expression. 
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It is here that the student himself can 
write, produce, and see his own work. 
It is here that the imagination of the 
student can be engaged, developed, and 
made a part of our national and social 
and cultural resources. I hope that I 
am not speaking solely for the enemy 
now gathered in Washington when I 
protest that the gadgetry of professional- 
ism is not one of the aspects of humane 
studies. 

If the production of drama does not 
engage the imagination of the student; 
if it does not give him a secure sense 
of his place in a great tradition; if it 
does not develop a modest sense of ful- 
fillment and a humility in his relation 
with fellow workers and the art itself: 
then, even if it fulfills some of the great 
purposes Mr. Macgowan has ranked up, 
it has no place in the curriculum of an 
American university. But then, failing 
these potentials, what subject does? 


Competition 


Choose a day on which to represent the most sublime and affecting tragedy we 
have; appoint the most favourite_actors; spare no cost upon the scenes and de- 
corations, unite the greatest efforts of poetry, painting, and music; and when 
you have collected your audience, just at the moment when their minds are 
erect with expectation, let it be reported that a state criminal of high rank is 
on the point of being executed in the adjoining square; in a moment the empti- 
ness of the theatre would demonstrate the comparative weakness of the imitative 
arts, and proclaim the triumph of the real sympathy.—Edmund Burke, “Of the 
Effects of Tragedy,” A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 


Sublime and Beautiful. 
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RODERICK ROBERTSON 


I 


Graham Greene's play, The Living 
Room, opened in New York on Novem- 
ber 17, 1954, and closed twenty-two per- 
formances later. In his review,t Brooks 
Atkinson protested that the argument 
of the play was “over his head” and that 
the play was a “prolix, meandering exe- 
gesis that protests too much.” He ad- 
mitted that “there is symbolism some- 
where in this macabre symbolism,”’ but 
he couldn’t be sure just where and what 
it was. Atkinson’s reaction was not 
unique, and the failure of the play sug- 
gests that audiences, in New York any- 
way, failed to find in it very much in 
the way of entertainment or meaning. 

I do not propose to discuss the merits 
of The Living Room as a piece of drama. 
Its faults have been analyzed by the 
dramatic critics in and out of New York. 
I do wish to suggest that the meaning 
of The Living Room is not lost to com- 
prehension and that the play serves to 
illustrate some of the problems a con- 
temporary dramatist encounters when 

‘he tries to write a religious play for 
modern audiences. Even more impor- 
tant, I shall examine some current no- 
tions about religious drama and pro- 
pose some standards to help us discover 


Mr. Robertson is a member of the faculty at 


Skidmore College. 
1 Brooks Atkinson, “The Living Room,” The 


New York Times, November 18, 1954, p- 41- 


TOWARD A DEFINITION 
OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


what plays we can legitimately call re- 
ligious. The Living Room can perhaps 
lead us to a new and useful definition 
of religious drama. 


The play focuses on the dilemma of 
Rose Pemberton, a young Catholic 
woman who has fallen in love with Mi- 
chael Dennis, a non-Catholic university 
lecturer in psychology (who seems con- 
fused in Greene’s mind with a practic- 
ing psychiatrist). The two have begun 
an affair when Rose goes to visit her 
two elderly aunts and her uncle, a crip- 
pled priest. These three firm Catholics 
realize what has been going on and try 
in various ways to persuade Rose to 
leave her lover. Rose recognizes the 
moral obligation to break off the affair; 
she knows that she is in a state of sin 
and must logically renounce her lover 
or give up the blessing of the Church. 
Yet she loves Michael fiercely and is 
determined to remain with him, even 
though he cannot marry her, since he 
already has a wife, a neurotic, demand- 
ing woman who has drained away all 
love and affection from the marriage. 
The conflict in Rose of her religion and 
upbringing versus her passionate love 
deepens during the play until she be- 
comes distraught and kills herself. In 
the last moments of life, the only words 
she can speak are those of a trivial child- 
hood prayer. 
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The other main conflict of the play, 
which is Rose’s on a more abstract level, 
is carried on between Michael and the 
crippled priest, Father Browne. These 
two debate the issue of traditional reli- 
gion versus “modern psychology,” and 
each tries to influence Rose as she turns 
to each in turn for comfort and guid- 
ance, Yet, sigrificantly, neither can of- 
fer her a satisfactory course of action. 
The burdened but appealing psycliolo- 
gist is inevitably bound in a profound 
way to his unloved wife, while the priest 
can offer only crippled arguments and 
stale clichés. Neither can prevent the 
suicide, and neither can even adequately 
present his own point of view. The psy- 
chological ideas put forward are naive 
and dated, the religious arguments bland 
and hollow. As Eric Bentley points out, 
this is no Shavian conflict of ideas. 

Both traditional religion and modern 
psychology seem ineffectual in the hands 
of frail men, incapable of solving the 
knotty problems of living, unable to 
prevent the pain and harsh remedies 
that men in desperation find. ‘The liv- 
ing room” of this world contains evil 
and suffering in spite of our efforts. ‘The 
arguments of priest and psychologist 
are stalemated and made superfluous by 
the actions of Rose. 

But in the final act of the play, Greene 
brings forth his solution to the problem. 
We see here the reactions of the two 
antagonists to Rose’s suicide. Michael 
partly blames himself but can find no 
meaning or comfort in what has hap- 
pened. It has been an unpleasant and 
horrible accident which might or might 
not have been avoided. He must simply 
go on living. 

Father Browne is equally aware of 
his own failure as a priest to avert the 
death. But he can go beyond this: 

There’s one thing I remember from the 


seminary. I’ve forgotten nearly all the things 
they taught me, even the arguments for the 
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existence of God. It comes from some book of 
devotion. “The more our senses are revolted, 
uncertain and in despair, the more surely Faith 
says: “This is God: all goes well.’ 2 
He admits that his senses may not feel 
this, but he nonetheless knows it deep 
inside. Father Browne’s religion does 
not provide easy formulas for solving 
human problems. Pain exists and must 
be met, but since the priest has a faith 
in a supernatural order, he can go on 
living and fully believe that all is well. 
The purport of this story is to tell us first 
that we cannot suffer in life, that we must 
trust in some metaphysical justification for our 
suffering or we cannot live, and that neither 
a dry rationalism not an empty piety can sus- 
tain us in our common dilemma. The answer 
must lie in a faith beyond logic and a church 
open to all the contradictions that reality pre: 
sents.3 


Such is the paradoxical point of The 
Living Room. 


II 


I have not considered the subplot in- 
volving the two elderly sisters of Father 
Browne, nor have I looked into the 
Catholic symbolism of the title. How- 
ever, they do not alter the main thesis 
and may be left to some more thorough 
analysis of the play itself. Nor need we 
consider whether the play is a good piece 
of drama. For our purposes, it is enough 
to know that the play’s meaning leads 
us to call the play religious. And what 
do we mean by a religious play? 

We ought first to dispense with a 
number of prevalent definitions of re- 
ligious drama. It has been suggested, for 
example, that all drama is religious . 
since all drama springs from religious 
sources. No other refutation is neces- 
sary here than to point out that the ge- 
netic fallacy is involved: the source of a 


2Graham Greene, The Living Room (Lon- 
don: William Heinemann Ltd., 1953), p. 64. 

3 Harold Clurman, “Theatre,” The Nation, 
CLXXIX (Dec. 4, 1954), 497- 
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thing does not necessarily explain the 
esseniial nature of it. 

But what about a play which deals 
with ethical ideas usually associated with 
religion? A play such as An Inspector 
Calls presents the theme that all men 
are brothers and has been called “a mod- 
ern morality.”* Although the morality 
play is best known in its medieval cos- 
tume, there is no reason why this form 
should not be employed in any number 
of ways. Its main feature is the use of 
characters who symbolize certain human 
qualities but the symbolism need not be 
religious. Then, too, the notion that all 
men are brothers is no longer the sole 
property of a religious faith; it has be- 
come in a number of ways an economic 
and military dogma as well. Ethical 


ideas, though their source may be re- 
ligious, have a life and potency which | 
transcend their origins, and the skeptic 
may be as virtuous as the believer. So- 
viet plays, for example, invoke a highly 


moral flavor, though we might reject the 
contents of the moral code involved. 
Ideas of right and wrong are certainly 
related to serious religious considera- 
tions, but they are related to other 
things as well. Any play may have retig- 
ious implications or a religious “level of 
meaning,” but this is surely not enough 
to make the play essentially religious. 
We must look for something more fun- 


* damental. 


The use of religious materials does 
not define a religious drama. Thé fact 
that we have a Bible story or a life of 
a saint presented is no sure indication 
that the play is fundamentally religious. 
Consider the elaborate CinemaScope sex 
spectacles based on Bible stories. Or take 
a play such as Lenore Coffee and Wil- 
liam Cowen’s Family Portrait. This play 
deals with the effect of Jesus’ ministry 


4Robert Speaight, Drama Since 1939 (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947), p. 24. 


upon his family, although Jesus himself 
never appears onstage. The portrait is 
warm and moving, but the play only 
skirts the borders of serious religious 
issues, preferring to dwell on atmospher- 
ic effects and homey sentiment. It is ev- 
idently the way in which religious sub- 
jects are handled that determines 
whether the drama is religious. 

We must reject the position that a 
religious play is any one which has a re- 
ligious effect on an audience. Such a 
definition is clearly no definition at all, 
since everything would depend on the 
specific audience and the specific occa- 
sion. We could say nothing whatever 
about the play itself, since it is plausible 
that on some occasion almost any play 
could arouse a religious response in some- 
body. A distinction ought to be clearly 
drawn, also, between religious drama 
and religious ceremony. Drama, to go 
back to fundamentals, is an imitation of 
life, not life itself. The audience is asked 
to pretend, to suspend its rational pow- 
ers of judgment, and thereby enjoy an 
aesthetic experience. Religious cere- 
mony, on the other hand, is no im- 
itation, but the real thing, a practical 
attempt to reach God through worship. 
T. S. Eliot has stated the precise distinc- 
tion in talking about the Mass: 

If we are religious, then we shall only be 
aware of the Mass as art, in so far as it is 
badly done and interferes with our devotion 
consequently. A devout person, in assisting at 
Mass, is not in the frame of mind of a person 


attending a drama, for he is participating, and 
that makes all the difference.5 


Now we may admit that watching a 
religious play may lead to religious in- 
sights, and it may even lead to an act 
of worship, but any time a drama be- 
comes a religious ceremony, it ceases 
to be a drama, and the religious exper- 
ience substitutes for the aesthetic one. 


5 T. Eliot, Selected Essays 1917-1932 (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1932), p. 48. 
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Whatever distinguishes religious dra- 
ma from other types lies close to the 
core of the play. The plot mateiral 
would seem to be less important than 
the way in which it is handled. Tragedy 
is a unique form of drama because it 
implies a fundamental apporach to its 
material, because it has something 
unique to say about life. And so has re- 
ligious drama. 


Ill 


Now comes the aggravating question, 
what is religion? Aggravating because 
our answer is hard to come by and will 
satisfy no one. All we can hope to do, 
unless we want to bog down in ex- 
tremely complex theological and/or psy- 
chological questions, is abstract the 
broad, essential features which appear 
to characterize those religions with 
which we are most familiar. And this 
means Christianity. Though the defini- 


tion is inadequate, it can serve as a fair- 
ly adequate working tool. 


Religious thought usually recognizes 
the existence of two orders of reality. 
The first is the physical one we see, the 
world around us, that which we perceive 
through our senses. The second is an 
order invisible to our senses, standing 
beyond the famliiar world around us, 
and different from it in a fundamental, 
qualitative way. This “super-natural” 
order transcends the natural one and 
contains within it the ultimate signif- 
icance for all existence in both orders. 
It comes before the natural order, is su- 
perior to it, and it is eternal. Unlike the 
natural order, it does not contain phys- 
ical matter, nor does it possess phys- 
ical sensations or death. This order is 
able to work its will upon the material 
one, and without it, the materia] order 
is meaningless and hopeless. 

Although we cannot observe the su- 
perior order by means of our familiar 
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senses, the religious believer says that it 
is possible to know that it exists, to 
know partly what its powers are, and 
to set up a fruitful relationship with it 
through the personality of God. In fact, 
the whole purpose of man is to orient 
himself to this other order while con- 
tinuing to live in the material world. In 
other words, the end of man is to know 
God. When men find God, they con- 
tinue to live in this world, but their 
deepest emotions and thoughts are then 
directed toward the other order. This 
supposedly causes their lives to be sig- 
nificantly different from the lives of 
those who do not recognize the existence 
of the other order or who do not have 
a relationship with it through God. 


The most significant act a man can 
perform, according to the believer, is 
that of establishing contact with God. 
If the contact is made, the person be- 
comes in some sense God-oriented and 
lives out his life with the goal in mind 
of becoming, after death, involved in 
a total relationship with God, com- 
pletely divorced from the physical real- 
ity of this world and submerged in the 
spiritual reality of the supernatural 
order. 

If we accept a rough definition of re- 
ligion as the acts and beliefs pertaining 
to the supernatural order, then it seems 
clear that a religious drama must in- 
volve acceptance of that order and all 
it implies. The world picture presented 
in the drama must conform to the re- 
ligious world picture. The play must 
present or suggest directly the idea that 
the ultimate meaning of existence is to 
be found outside this world and that the 
proper life for mankind is the search for 
and finding of a positive relationship 
with God. The play need not spell out 
these ideas specifically, but must cer- 
tainly leave no doubts about them. Re- 
ligion could not be merely one level of 
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meaning; it must be above all levels, 
must be the thing dramatized, the heart 
of the drama, and the ultimate truth of 
it. 

Let us look at it another way. A relig- 
ious play would concern men in action 
either with the forces of this world or 
those of the supernatural order. In oth- 
er words, religious drama concerns either 
the man-man relationship or the man- 
God relationship. But even in the for- 
mer, the religious drama must affirm the 
transcendency of the supernatural order. 
A play resting upon a conception of 
blind fate cannot be religious, nor can 
a play built upon a humanistic moral 
order. In the last analysis, the power 
of the supernatural order must be af- 
firmed as rational, pertinent, and omnis- 
cient. 

In the Shakespearean tragedy, Hamlet, 
the hero through his own efforts makes 
it possible for an order both political 
and moral to be put back into balance 
after its dislocation by King Claudius. 
Hamlet’s nobility stems partly from his 
overcoming the stumbling blocks of 
circumstance and his own character to 
reestablish this essentially worldly order. 


But despite broad overtones, there is 
no clearly supernatural force which 
transcends the action. The final symbol 
of the reestablished order is the very 
worldly person of Fortinbras, who acts 
to cement the order made possible by 
the efforts of Hamlet. On the other 
hand, in The Living Room, the order 
remains disorder—in this world. World- 
ly people such as the psychology in- 
structor recognize only the pain in- 
volved and that men must go on living 
with their pain. The priest, however, 
sees that the disorder is meaningful, in- 
asmuch as it fits into a transcendent or- 
der not immediately visible but surely 
apprehended. The agony is still present, 
but its sting is drawn. Shakespeare has 
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solved his problem in this world, Gra- 
ham Greene in the next. 


IV 


There are three basic areas of human 
experience which a religious drama may 
treat. Or we might say that there are 
three types of religious drama. 

The first type is that which deals with 
man’s state of being unrelated to God. 
We might call this the Drama of Re- 
ligious Alienation. In it we are present- 
ed the picture of men living in this 
world either unaware of the existence 
of God or unable to make contact with 
Him. From the religious point of view, 
such an existence is not only meaning- 
less but needlessly painful and even- 
tually self-destructive. Though Eugene 
O'Neill can hardly be considered a re- 
ligious dramatist, he did at times head 
in that direction, and one play of his 
illustrates what a Drama of Religious 
Alienation might look like. The play 
is Days Without End, in which the hero, 
a man with a split personality, endeavors 
to achieve peace within himself and a 
knowledge of the purpose of his exist- 
ence. The body of the play deals with 
his inner conflicts and with his efforts 
to find somewhere the philosophy or re- 
ligion that can provide comfort and 
meaning. In the final scene, it appears 
that he has done this by turning to 
Christianity. What makes the play a 
good example is that it focuses on man’s 
unhappy state of alienation. Where it 
breaks down is in the fact that religion 
is presented not as a force actively pres- 
ent but as sort of a deus ex machina 
into whose arms the hero falls after his 
long, dark journey. Religion is _por- 
trayed as a refuge toward which man 
can or perhaps must turn when he has 
exhausted every other source of succor. 
“In spite of the fact that traditional re- 
ligion is, as it were, one of the protag- 
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onists, the hero thinks of it only in 
relation to his own neurotic state.’® 
O’Neill’s later plays show his own dis- 
satisfaction with this solution to the 
problem of man’s alienation. 


The second type of religious drama 
deals with the process through which 
man goes in order to achieve his re- 
lationship with God. In other words, 
the Drama of the Religious Experience. 
Una Ellis-Fermor that this is 
the only type of religious drama worthy 
of the name, a drama centering on the 
“heroic contest rising into exultation 
and passing on, in a few rare cases, 
into beatitude.”? And she means rare, 
for she admits only six dramas to 
the confines of religious drama: The 
Oresteia, Everyman, Samson Agonistes, 
Brand, Yeats’ The Hour Glass, and 
Eliot’s The Family Reunion. But an- 
other simple and graphic example can 
be found in Ronald Duncan’s This Way 
to The Tomb. Here we have the story 
of Saint Anthony's agony and achieve- 
ment of beatitude presented in a verse 
drama of considerable power. Anthony 
feels that true contact with God can be 
obtained only by putting aside his 
worldly desires of the flesh and mind 
so that his soul can be purified and 
thus make contact most profoundly with 
the purity of God. The first part of 
the play is devoted to this process where- 
in Anthony strips himself first of his 
bodily desires, then his aesthetic pas- 
sions, and finally of his intellectual ones. 
At the climax, he does succeed in his 
plan, but through: no efforts of his, 
rather by the grace of God. 


What happens to the man in this 


believes 


6 Theodore Spencer, “Man’s Spiritual Situa- 
tion as Reflected in Modern Drama,” Spiritual 
Problems in Contemporary Literature, ed. Stan- 
ley R. Hopper (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1952), p. 48. 

7Una Ellis-Fermor, The Frontiers of Drama 
(London: Methuen and Co., 1946), p. 23. 
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world after he has gone through the 
religious experience and achieved a suc- 
cessful orientation to God? He can be- 
come what we might call a Religious 
Hero, and so we have the Drama of the 
Religious Hero as the third type of re- 
ligious drama. If Bernard Shaw were 
more conventionally religious, his Saint 
Joan would be a good example of this 
kind of play. Saint Joan is certainly 
not religiously alienated, and she has 
already undergone the basic religious 
experience. She lives in this world and 
is a vital force in it, but her eye is on 
God, so to speak, and her motivation 
stems mainly from her relationship with 
the supernatural order, as does much 
of her power. She may succeed or fail 
in this world, but she has succeeded in 
the other world, where it really counts. 
Shaw, of course, would not look upon 
his hero in quite the same way. For him, 
the point is that this world evidently is 
not ready to accept the Religious Hero 
as anything more than a venerated nuis- 
ance. 

Murder in The Cathedral tells a simi- 
lar and more conventionally religious 
story. In Part One, Thomas takes the 
final steps to sainthood when he over- 
comes the Three Tempters. Part Two 
is concerned with the fate of Thomas 
as a Religious Hero who must function 
in an essentially non-religious world. 
He is murdreed by the Three Knights 
who try to rationalize their action with 
logical, worldly arguments. But they 
demonstrate only the futility of finding 
ultimate meaning in this world, and 
in the end it is Thomas who has tri- 
umphed. 

Any single religious play may not fit 
neatly into one of the three categories 
here outlined. It may treat of one more 
of the three basic areas of man’s religious 
life: alienation, religious experience, and 
beatitude. In The Living Room, for 
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example, we have two partially oriented 
people, Rose and Father Browne, caught 
in a struggle between religious and non- 
religious forces. As in Saint Joan and 
Murder in The Cathedral, the non-re- 
ligious forces are seemingly successful, 
but the transcendency of the supernatur- 
al order is clearly affirmed by Father 
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ligious alienation, only partly oriented 
to God, still struggling to find God, and 
struggling to apply the power of God 
in a worldly situation. Though the at- 
tempt does not outwardly succeed, the 
ultimate truth of the supernatural order 
is undamaged, even strengthened in a 
non-rational way by faith. For these 


reasons, The Living Room seems clear- 
ly to be a religious drama. 


Browne in the final scene. Thus, the play 
deals mainly with the state of man’s re- 


The Place of Spectacle 


... It is true, the alterations of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, 
are things of great beauty and pleasure; for they feed and relieve the eye, before 
it be full of the same object. Let the scenes abound with light, especially coloured 
and varied; and let the masquers, or any other, that are come down from the 
scene, have some motions upon the scene itself before their coming down; for 
it draws the eye strangely, and makes it with great pleasure to desire to see 
that it cannot perfectly discern. Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and not 
chirpings or pulings. Let the music likewise be sharp and loud, and well placed. 
The colours that show best by candle-light are white, carnation, and a kind of 
seawater-green; and oes, or spangs, as they are of no great cost, so they are of 
most glory. As for rich embroidery, it is lost and not discerned. Let the suits of 
the masquers be graceful, and such as become the person when the vizards are 
off; not after examples of known attires; Turks, soldiers, mariners, and the 
like. Let anti-masques not be long; they have been commonly of fools, satyrs, 
baboons, wild-men, antics, beasts, sprites, witches, Ethiopes, pigmies, turquets, 
nymphs, rustics, Cupids, statues moving, and the like. As for angels, it is not 
comical enough to put them in anti-masques; and any thing that is hideous, as 
devils, giants, is on the other side as unfit. But chiefly, let the music of them be 
recreative, and with some strange changes. . . . But all is nothing except the 
room be kept clear and neat.—Francis Bacon, “Of Masques and Triumphs,” 
Essays. 


SYNCHRONIZATION OF ACTION 
AND MUSIC IN MOZART'S OPERAS 


WALTHER R. VOLBACH 


It gave me great satisfaction to read 
in the announcement of The Interna- 
tional Musicological Congress that pa- 
pers on production problems would be 
part of the program. Hitherto far too 
little consideration has been given to 
this field. The few authors who wrote 
about production problems in Mozart’s 
operas concentrated on fundamental 
questions, such as the style of the mise 
en scéne. Now and then we discover in 
books and articles paragraphs dealing 
with the dramatic interpretation of a 
character, an aria, or an ensemble. Rare- 
ly, however, do we find any mention of 
the “little things” of which every pro- 
duction is compounded. And yet it is 
the interpretation of a brief passage, 
even a single measure that can become 
significant for the basic conception of a 
production. For a good performance, 
it is essential that action and music are 
always synchronized. 

Since it is impossible, within a short 
lecture, to touch upon all questions in- 
volved, only three important points will 
be discussed today. They concern pure 
orchestral passages, fermatas, and floor- 
plans whose design is influenced by the 
interpretation of orchestral passages. 
The operas of Mozart in accord with 


Walther R. Volbach is Director of Theatre and 
Opera at Texas Christian University. This pa- 
per was read at the International Musicological 
Congress, Mozart Memorial Year, 1956, held in 
Vienna. 


the fashion of his day, contain 
few indications for stage director and 
conductor, hence much is left to imag- 
inative interpretation. The intentions 
of the composer and of the librettist 
must first be detected, sometimes by in- 
tuition, before they can be transformed 
into action. 

Adolphe Appia’s statement as it re- 
fers to Richard Wagner’s music dramas 
may be equally applied to Mozart's 
works if we are aware of the difference 
in style: 

In the Worttendrama music gives the per- 
former not only a suggestion of his playing 
but also determines the latter’s proportions of 
intensity. They are defined by the music with- 
out even permitting of a change in intensity, 
because the change itself is already expressed 
in the music.1 


Analyzing the composition is the ba- 
sis for directing Mozart’s operas, al- 
though their librettos are, in general, 
better than those of most of his con- 
temporaries. “Music is the main thing in 
opera,” writes Mozart.? Like other com- 
posers of the eighteenth century, the 
master considered music “the painter of 
effects,” and we may add that he pos- 
sessed a highly developed sense of the 
creative power of music. Every reac- 


1 Adolphe Appia, Die Musik und die Ins- 
zenierung. (Muenich: Brockmann, 1899.) p. 12. 
Translated by W.R.V. 

2Die Briefe Mozarts und seiner Familie. 
II (Edited by Ludwig Schiedermair. Muenich: 
Miller, 1914. Translated by W. R. V.) p. 280. 
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tion, whether serious or comic, every 
effect in the plot is borne out of his 
music. As soon as one understands the 
music it seems impossible to misinter- 
pret it. 

And yet there was a time when Mo- 
zart was produced in a style unsuitable 
to his music or along traditional lines 
indiscriminately adhered to with all the 
flaws accumulated in the course of many 
years. It was Gustav Mahler who ob- 
stinately fighting against the “Schlam- 
perei” (slovenliness), finally broke with 
this bad habit. But in the execution of 
“little things” one can still notice that 
conductors and stage directors are not 
always conscientious in studying the 
score. Furthermore, some stage directors 
in their eagerness to be original succumb 
to the temptation of interpreting the 
score with utter disregard for Mozart's 
own style. 

Five factors determine the dramatic 
interpretation of an opera: Rhythm, 
tempo, key, volume, and orchestration. 
Although Mozart used certain instru- 
ments for specific effects, the tonal color 
of the orchestra was not strongly devel- 
oped until decades later in the Roman- 
tic period. Thus orchestration plays a 
minor role in this topic: so does volume. 
Of course, a sudden forte or piano means 
effects scenically as much as musically, 
yet rarely, in the sense of a romantic 
or veristic opera. In Mozart it means 
just a shade of a mood or a comic effect. 


Interpretation of keys, on the other 
hand, may evoke arguments. Many mu- 
sicians are not satisfied with the mere 
distinction between sharp and flat; they 
strive for a clear definition of each key 
which is to be translated accordingly on 
stage. Neither can the question of tempo 
be decided upon without further con- 
sideration. The master’s annotations 
being very general, such as allegro, an- 
dante, adagio, and some subdivisions 


have to be agreed upon as to their pre- 
cise value; a difficulty rendered more 
complicated by the fact that numbers 
do not follow in direct succession, but 
are interrupted by a recitative or dia- 
logue. This problem has seldom found 
an ideal solution. 


Concerning the first of the five factors 
mentioned above, I agree with Hans 
von Buelow, who exclaimed: “In the 
beginning there was rhythm!” The term 
refers of course not only to the an- 
notations two-four, three-four, six-eight, 
but to the rhythmical, melodic line 
which is described by eighth, fourth, 
half notes. Singers and directors should 
carefully study this line, less for the pur- 
pose of illustrating each note by a ges- 
ture, a step, or facial expression, than 
of giving the performer the feel of the 
musical movement with his heart and 
mind. The dramatic intensity of any 
Mozart performance depends to a great 
degree on the execution of this factor. 
In his orchestra Mozart often indicates 
rhythmically actions and moods such as 
steps, slipping, dancing, closing and op- 
ening doors, heart-beat, and embarrass- 
ment. 


Preludes, postludes, and _ interludes 
fall into the category of small matters. 
These orchestral passages sometimes 
take up no more than a single measure 
in arias and ensembles; in other cases 
they fill entire pages of the score; 
marches and dances often belong in this 
group. In Mozart’s operas the preludes 
are frequently very brief; sometimes the 
soloist begins on the opening bar. Sing- 
ers and directors too much accustomed 
to romantic and veristic operas will en- 
counter some difficulties when trying to 
interpret Mozart’s concise passages. An- 
other problem is that of clear-cut tran- 
sitions from recitative or dialogue to 
aria or ensemble. Here the stage direc- 
tor must prevail upon the singer to catch 
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the required mood at once and express 
it in attitude and action. 


Passages to be danced are easiest to 
execute. It is almost impossible to fail 
in the entrance scene of Zerlina, Mas- 
etto, and their friends in six-eight rhy- 
thm, or in the last one of Papageno and 
Papagena. Not quite so simple is the 
rhythmic interpretation of the opening 
bars to Petrillo’s “Frisch zum Kampfe” 
and Blonde’s “Welche Wonne,” although 
the comic courage of the tenore buffo is 
reflected in the ironically pugilistic 
march and the soprano’s jubilance in 
the dance rhythm of the G Major tune. 
A march is heard in Figaro’s “Non piu 
andrai .. .” In the postlude the book 
requires only that Figaro and Cheru- 
bino exit in a military manner. This is 
sometimes so overdone as to make it a 
farce; sometimes it is lacking in inten- 
sity because the conductor takes the 
allegro vivace too slowly. A_ slowed 
down allegro molto can also be noticed 
in the first scene of Don Giovanni. The 
sharp contrast of piano and forte, the 
scales and almost abrupt chords of the 
ten-measure-long introduction give Le- 
porello every opportunity to express his 
impatience, dissatisfaction, and disgust; 
his steps may also be marchlike. 


A typical example of an aria with a 
very long prelude is Constanze’s “Mar- 
tern aller Arten,” which Mozart, as is 
generally agreed, wrote in concert form. 
Directors have given much thought to 
interpreting dramatically the overlong 
introduction composed for small orches- 
tra and solo instruments (violin, violin- 
cello, flute, oboe). There have been at- 
tempts to relate certain melodies of the 
individual instruments to Selim or Con- 
stanze respectively; this is a charming 
way of explaining the piece esthetically; 
dramatically the presentation still re- 
mains ineffective. Eventually we shall 
share Edward Dent’s satisfaction with a 
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production of The Abduction from the 
Seraglio in which nearly the entire pre- 
lude had been eliminated. 

The introduction to Elvira’s first aria 
consists of twelve measures of an allegro 
which are often utilized to have the lady 
brought in on a sedan chair to a place 
near the curtain line. This takes up so 
much of the music that Elvira has barely 
time to leave her sedan chair and catch 
her cue from the conductor. If used at 
all, it might be advisable to have the 
sedan chair set down in the background; 
this would not require more than two 
or three bars of the prelude and thus 
give Elvira an opportunity to look 
around, showing her anxiety before she 
begins to sing. 

Excellent acting possibilities are found 
in Cosi Fan Tutte. One must only lis- 
ten to the amusing description of Des- 
pina dressed as a physician. The quav- 
ers, semi-quavers, and semi-demi-quav- 
ers charmingly underline her bantering 
masquerade. Just as brilliantly expressed 
is her disguise as notary. The allegro 
alla breve with its trills could be used 
for exaggerated bows and similar jokes. 


The preceding examples demonstrated 
how orchestra passages could be trans- 
formed into action. In Le Nozze Di Fig- 
aro, on the other hand, the cavatina of 
the Countess in Act Two affects us more 
powerfully if the introductory music 
alone sets the mood. Steps or gestures 
may accompany the one and two bar in- 
terludes and the postlude but, at the 
opening of the curtain, sadness expressed 
in the Countess’ face and attitude suf- 
fice. 

In our discussion of the fermata we 
are not concerned with the purely musi- 
cal prolonging of a chord or pause, but 
with its value for dramatic interpreta- 
tion. If a precise synchronization of 


3 Edward Dent, Mozart’s Operas. (New York: 
McBride, Nast & Co., 1913), p. 123. 
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music and action is desired, the passage 
preceding and following the fermata 
have to be analyzed in terms of the five 
factors previously mentioned. 

The holding of a note, a chord, or a 
pause may indicate several possibilities: 
a mood may be held, even intensified, 
or it may change fast or slowly. In the 
latter case it is often advisable to begin 
the transition shortly before the end of 
the fermata and to finish it in the fol- 
lowing orchestral passage. To determine 
the accurate length of a hold is theo- 
retically impossible although it could 
be stated that, in general, the sign will 
double the particular pause or chord. 
Under certain circumstances the value 
may even be tripled or still higher. Close 
co-operation of conductor and director 
is here necessary to obtain the best pos- 
sible dramatic solution. 

Although the wide usage of the fer- 
mata is attributed to the Italians of the 
nineteenth century, a scrutiny of Mo- 
zart’s operas reveals that he was fully 
aware of this effective device. The first 
aria of Belmonte in The Abduction con- 
tains fermatas in both the prelude and 
the postlude, fermatas which require 
greater vigor of expression. Osmin’s op- 
portunity in his “Solche hergelaufenen 
Laffen” is still more articulate. In Figa- 
ro’s “Se vuol ballare” Mozart, in prepar- 
ing the change from allegro to presto 
inserts a fermata, sometimes neglected 
in performances; it introduces this fine 
transition. 

As to the third phase of our topic the 
designing of the floorplan, two matters 
have to be considered: the numbers of 
choristers and the length of orchestra 
passages available for entrances and ex- 
its. Disregarding Idomeneo, Re Di Cre- 
ta and La Clemenza Di Tito, we can 
employ a rather small chorus for Mo- 
zart’s operas, even in The Magic Flute, 
which unfortunately is seldom produced 


in a small theatre for which it was com- 
posed. In the finale of Act One Mozart 
designated only four and a half meas- 
ures of an allegro maestoso for the en- 
trance of the chorus. In our huge opera 
houses the director is obliged to employ 
a large body of choristers. In order to 
be ready for their cue, these masses have 
to come on stage from several wings, in 
addition to their appearance through 
the door through which later Sarastro 
enters. It has even happened that this 
large group began to enter the stage 
during the recitative preceding the al- 
legro, an arrangement not at all indi- 
cated in the score. A favorable solution 
for this scene depends therefore on the 
proper width of the main door. 

In other operas, problems remain even 
for a reduced chorus. In Act One of Le 
Nozze Di Figaro the printed text pro- 
vides two and a half bars for the exit of 
the whole group. Only by having the 
choristers stand close to the door, usually 
upstage center, will their disappearance 
not disturb the succeeding recitative. 
For this reason the scenery must not 
be too deep. 

A “small matter” is often overlooked 
in the design of the second setting for 
Figaro. In his rage the Count tries to 
break the door to the bedroom of the 
Countess (stage right or left), when 
suddenly the door opens, showing Su- 
sanna on the threshold. She should not 
enter the stage proper until her tune, 
the molto andante, begins. This is only 
possible if the door is so arranged that 
every spectator can witness her appear- 
ance. Hence the door has to open 
toward the stage. 


To elaborate on the relation of floor- 
plan and orchestra score would trans- 
gress the scope of our theme because 
this would touch upon the planning of 
the whole production. But I should like 
to emphasize that consideration of cer- 
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tain “little things” plays an essentiai 
part in the initial design. It may have a 
bearing on the question of whether to 
retain the number of settings as devised 
in the book or whether to subdivide 
them. I am referring to the dramatur- 
gical conception of The Abduction and 
of Figaro’s Act Three. In each case the 
length of orchestra passages has to be 
examined as regards their usefulness for 
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scene shifting; a few measures more or 
less could decisively influence the stag: 
ing. 

To demonstrate the interpretation of 
an opera without audio-visual support 
is a rather difficult enterprise. I hope, 
nevertheless, I have succeeded in con- 
veying the nature of “little” problems of 
the mise en scéne and of suggesting some 
possibilities for their solution. 


What Makes a Great One? 


The combination of the power of representing passion and emotion with 
that of imagining or conceiving it—that is, of the theatrical talent with the 
dramatic temperament—is essential to make a good actor; their combination in 
the highest possible degree alone makes a great one.—Frances Anne Kemble, 


On the Stage. 


The Power of a Theatre 


Tradition alone constitutes the power of the Comédie-Frangaise. In order, 
therefore, thoroughly to understand this ancient institution, it is necessary not 
so much to study the rules by which it is at present governed, as the whole of 
the customs and traditions from which it has gradually risen. The cause of its 
glory can be fully understood only by searching its past history and studying it 
from its very beginning.—Francisque Sarcey, 4 Company of Actors. 
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JOHN GASSNER 
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It is perhaps most symptomatic of the 
theatrical season .of 1956-57 that it 
should not have brought forth a single 
work or a single style of production that 
could suggest a reliable mode of creativ- 
ity for the American stage. The intro- 
duction to Epic Theatre through the 
Phoenix Theatre’s Good Woman of Set- 
zuan was infelicitous, the Terence Rat- 
tigan double-bill Separate Tables won 
Broadway's heart with its gentle per- 
suasions toward tolerance without ex- 
actly furnishing any ferment for Amér- 
ican playwriting, and even so home- 
grown a drama as O’Neill’s Long Day’s 
Journey into Night was a sport from 
which no progeny could be expected. 
For all its forthrightness of realism and 
sympathy, this autobiographical drama 
was a uniquely private experience made 
public, It is not the sort of work that 
can be described as “seminal.” The sit- 
uation has not changed in the months 
that have transpired since these produc- 
tions came to our attention. The new 
productions—and there have been many 
of these on Broadway and almost as 
many on the “off-Broadway” circuit— 
were more likely to demonstrate some 
impasse encountered or some difficulty 
left unresolved than a truly happy re- 
sult or a reliably usable achievement. 


John Gassner is the regular contributor of 
“Broadway in Review.” 


BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Among the four or five productions 
of note from which a more agreeable 
conclusion could have been drawn, I 
would single out for first consideration 
Jean Anouilh’s rueful farce-comedy The 
Waltz of the Toreadors. With this play, 
which came to Manhattan while The 
Lark was still successfully touring, 
Anouilh completed his long-delayed tri- 
umph on the American stage. There 
could no longer be any doubt that the 
tide of opinion had turned definitely in 
favor of the one French playwright who 
has qualified for international reputa- 
tion since Sartre and Giraudoux cap- 
tured our attention. It is nevertheless less 
certain that Anouilh’s work opens a path 
into which American writers can move 
with confidence. In this treatment of a re- 
tired general’s bizarre domestic life, the 
French author has been able to mingle 
the wildest farce with the deepest pathos 
allowable to his characters in their pro- 
vincial aristocratic environment. It 
should be possible to find provocative 
equivalence for The Waltz of the Tor- 
eadors in the life of the old South, and 
the work indeed recalls Faulkner’s and 
Williams’ work in a variety of details. 
It is possible even that the playgoing 
public and the newspaper reviewers 
owe their enthusiasm for Anouilh’s pic- 
ture of unsavory domesticity and rancid 
romanticism to the preparation they 
have received from our Southern play- 
wrights and novelists. Actually, Anouilh 
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has been less revealing than they have 
been on occasion, and the qualities we 
most admire in his play give delight 
without producing much illumination. 
It stands at both ends of the dramatic 
spectrum as oddly farcical yet moving, 
as replete with mockery yet sympathetic, 
as wryly empty yet also curiously re- 
flective. The result is more elusive than 
we perhaps care to admit to ourselves, 
so that it is tempting to think that we 
are having fun while we are actually 
dismayed by the futility and perversity 
of the characters. 

To what end are we exposed to the 
contradictoriness of a woman who hates 
and despises her husband but who holds 
on to him so desperately that she makes 
a permanent invalid of herself in order 
to keep him glued to her? To what pur- 
pose are we involved with the spectacle 
of the general’s absurdity as an unfaith- 
ful yet apparently also cuckolded hus- 
band, as a romantic dreamer who must 
content himself with kitchen maids, and 
as an absurd roué who cannot capture 
the one woman whom he has kept 
quixotically pure and at a considerable 
distance from himself only to lose her to 
the ridiculously inept young secretary 
who turns out to be his own illegitimate 
son by a long-forgotten working-girl? 
And why is this exponent of history re- 
duced to writing his inept memoirs, this 
lover of beauty consigned to parental 
responsibility for two of the ugliest girls 
in creation? There is a strained pes- 
simism compensated by a strained far- 
cicality in this work, which would be 
Chekhovian if Anouilh could really con- 
vince us that he is not an inveterate 
nihilist for whom the human condition 
is both tragically and farcically absurd. 
He writes here as if he were bent upon 
revenging himself upon humanity for 
being human and as if he saw nothing 
remediable in the human condition or 
redeeming in human nature. When we 
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remember him as the author of Antigone 
and of the original L’Alouette which Lil- 
lian Hellman saved from self-destroying 
self-mockery in The Lark, we can only 
conclude that Anouilh is highly repre- 
sentative of the desolated European 
spirit whenever he stops composing 
graceful charades such as The Thieves’ 
Carnival. 
Harold Clurman’s production and 
Ralph Richardson’s playing of General 
St. Pé show the strain in the work and 
perhaps exaggerate it in the first act only 
to compensate for it with commendably 
realized pathos in later scenes. And that 
dynamic actress Mildred Natwick, who 
cannot be praised too highly, joins the 
director and Mr. Richardson in creating 
a truly memorable scene of Strind- 
bergian fury when she turns on her phi- 
landering husband, exposes his vanity 
and weakness, and assails him with an 
hysterical account of her own real and 
fancied infidelities. At the end of the 
scene General St. Pé is goaded into mak- 
ing an attempt to strangle her. He 
bungles that job, as he has bungled his 
romances, and he is reduced to submis- 
sion to his fate, which shackles him to 
a maniacally vindictive wife and fixes 
him to the ludicrous treadmill of one 
more affair in the rosebushes with one 
more kitchen girl. The production has 
won great favor, and The Waltz of the 
Toreadors will probably win the Drama 
Critics Circle award for the best foreign 
play of the season since it is a feat of 
theatrical inventiveness and a work of 
keen sensibility. But if it is undeniably 
fascinating, it is also, I fear, fundamen- 
tally corrosive. I find it difficult to de- 
fine my reaction and estimate so that it 
will be understood today. If I could 
convey a non-sectarian social viewpoint, 
I would say that the action occurs in a 
social vacuum in which life itself seems 
quite pointless. And if I could count on 
being understood metaphorically I 
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would declare that the author sins in 
accepting damnation both too eagerly 
and too sentimentally. And both criti- 
cisms could well be applied to a good 
deal of the less distinguished work of 
this postwar period as well as to the 
plays of this gifted playwright. 


Failure of the ego is the recurrent 
theme of serious drama, and the subject 
is no less troublesome when the author 
endeavors to explain it with modern 
psychological terminology and _ refuses 
to doom his characters to futility. A com- 
mendable effort along this positive line 
of investigation was made by Arthur 
Laurents, the talented playwright whose 
first Broadway play, Home of the Brave, 
combined psychological with social in- 
terest. His latest play, Clearing in the 
Woods, deserved a longer run than it 
got. It had several scenes that were vastly 
superior to the work we generally get 
from even very successful writers, and 
several talented performers headed by 
Kim Stanley labored energetically to 
give credibility to this drama of a neu- 
rotically disturbed young woman’s re- 
creation of her traumatic past. Mr. Laur- 
ents, however, encountered two difficul- 
ties in his worthy enterprise which are 
apparently endemic in the theatre: one 
of these was characteristically a problem 
in dramatic form and the other, not less 
characteristically, a question of sub- 
stance and values. Like other play- 
wrights who deserve our respect, Mr. 
Laurents tried to break with humdrum 
realistic dramaturgy and sought to work 
out an imaginative way of representing 
and illuminating his story. Taking his 
cue apparently from both psychoanalyt- 


ical procedure and_ expressionistic 


flashback technique, he described his 
heroine’s situation and traced the course 
of her cure by means of encounters be- 
tween the grown woman and earlier 
stages of her life as incorporated by 
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three younger selves. Then he proceeded 
to heal the rift between the various 
incarnations of her developing per- 
sonality, attaining a scene of rather 
profound reconciliation on the premise, 
if I understood the author, that mental 
health is attainable when the person is 
no longer divided and can accept his 
various selves instead of feeling the 
necessity of rejecting them—as his her- 
oine had done throughout the greater 
part of the play. 

Unfortunately it was not easy to 
integrate the play as either a structure 
or an idea during much of the action. 
In disintegrating the heroine of the 
story, the author found himself strug- 
gling with the problems of four persons 
instead of one, with the result that his 
action became snarled while his exposi- 
tion had to repeat itself several times 
over. In coping with this problem he 
displayed ingenuity as well as unflag- 
ging energy, but the painfully difficult 
play-structure defeated him. It was 
simply a case of all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men being unable to 
put Humpty-Dumpty together again, 
although it was plain enough that this 
was the business in hand for the play- 
wright and his main character. It would 
seem indeed—here as well as in many 
another more or less expressionistic 
drama—that the effort of assembling 
the parts used up energies that should 
have gone into creating a more appeal- 
ing character and a spiritually signifi- 
cant rather than clinical problem. The 
question of substance is very much to 
the point here, since we got to know the 
parts of the heroine’s personality rather 
than the person herself. Her past, dis- 
tributed at several levels of her case 
history, overshadowed her present, 
which was mainly glimpsed at the be- 
ginning and the end of this flashback- 
dominated drama. Yet the entire 
struggle for health represented in the 
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play could have a clear significance only 
insofar as the total person mattered in 
the present. Her dramatic worth needed 
to be established (here is where the 
question of values arises), whereas it 
was simply assumed to exist. We are so 
prone in modern fiction and drama to 
interest ourselves in a character as a so- 
cial or psychological problem that the 
problem overshadows the person. And 
there are other ways in which we tend 
to neglect the values that have made 
serious drama humanistically significant 
or made us attentive to it as more than 
a depressing display of outrageous for- 
tune. In the case of a play such as 
Clearing in the Woods, the clearing 
must appear to the human being in the 
auditorium as well as finally to the char- 
acter on the stage. It seems to me that 
the author could have provided it if 
he had been less the captive of his 
dramaturgic machinery and more in 
command of the meaning that gets 
whisked around by it—the meaning of 
love as the health of the soul. To bring 
it to the foreground of dramatic in- 
terest might well be the solution for 
many a modern play that gets entangled 
in psychopathology, but for this purpose 
we shall have to create spiritual rather 
than clinical myths as vehicles of our 
intuition. 


Nothing, however, is quite free from 
both limitations and dangers in the 
realm of dramaturgy, and so it is not 
at all certain that the spiritual myth 
invented by even an expert and earnest 
writer will yield a true and full harvest. 
Graham Greene’s drama The Potting 
Shed avoids psychopathology and 
evolves a story rich with imagination 
and with religious implications, but is 
wholly satisfactory only on the level of 
a mystery novel. The habits of the 
author’s literary career combine with 
the requirements of dramatic efficiency 
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to produce a fable that is more exciting 
than illuminating and a drama to which 
it is easier to give credit as a literate 
and imaginative contrivance than cre- 
dence as a spiritual experience such as 
T. S. Eliot produced with Murder in 
the Cathedral and Claudel with about 
half a dozen poetic plays. With The 
Potting Shed Graham Greene estab- 
lished himself as an expert playwright, 
and an excellent presentation at the 
Bijou, now the headquarters of a new 
experiment in high-minded stage pro- 
duction, made it plain that this efficient 
novelist is at last also completely 
at home in the professional theatre. 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, Sir Lewis Cas- 
son, Robert Flemyng, Leueen McGrath, 
and, in one memorable scene, Frank 
Conroy proved conclusively that Mr. 
Greene can write parts for actors just 
as he can spin out a story that holds the 
interest of even a sceptical audience. 
And it is quite a story that is spun in 
The Potting Shed about a young man 
who hanged himself in his boyhood 
and was brought back to life by a 
miracle for which his priestly uncle 
paid with his faith when he offered 
God his dearest possession in exchange 
for the boy’s life. 

Why the present reviewer feels am- 
bivalent toward the play can be 
explained with economy only by the 
statement that the very quality that 
ensured his continued interest in the 
plot—namely, the detective-story un- 
ravelling of the mystery—almost con- 
sistently detracted from his concern 
with the deeper values of the work. 
For the detective-story pattern is itself 
only one more trap for playwriting. It 
leaves little room for those explorations 
of character conflict through which 
spiritual struggles can be brought to us 
with the force and conviction the author 
conveys in Frank Conroy’s scene, in 
which the anguish of a priest deprived 
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of his faith stabs us in the heart. In the 
rest of the play the revelations are 
elusive and, to my mind, even some- 
what spurious. Except for the idea that 
miracles occur despite the agnosticism 
of the intellectual, a point insisted upon 
with rather arbitrary transparency, the 
author leaves us in the dark on such 
matters as the validity of a bargain 
with God and the worth of all the 
labor that goes into the hero’s discovery 
that he had once been dead. In the 
last analysis, it is the machinery of the 
play rather than the ambiguous end- 
product that we admire when we yield 
ourselves to the attractions of The Pot- 
ting Shed, so that this play, too, remains 
largely promise rather than fulfillment. 
And this is a pity when we consider 
that the most valuable matter in the 
play is that with which its author was 
least able to make drama but had to 
resort instead to implications that may 
or may not be drawn by the audience. 
That we could all be saved from spir- 
itual emptiness (or “deadness”) if only 
we came to realize at last that we were 
“dead” and are now “alive” because 
of divine intervention is a thought for 
which the most exalted poetic treatment 
would be appropriate. Dramaturgic pro- 
ficiency combined with inconclusive 
intimations so presented that you can 
take them or leave them may suffice for 
temporary interest in the play if one 
has a not particularly inquiring mind. 
But it is possible to desire a profounder 
and more poetic treatment than mere 
professional skill can supply. For the 
sake of the high cause of the drama and 
the still higher one of Mr. Greene’s 
intimated subject matter, I, for one, 
wish that it had not been possible for 
the New York World-Telegram play 
reviewer Tom Donnelly to call The 
Potting Shed “brilliantly wrought en- 
tertainment.” 
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The cliché that playwriting is the 
most difficult form of writing is hard 
to resist whenever important matter 
tends to be subverted to the immediate 
uses and by the insistent pressures of 
dramaturgy. (That the same thought 
occurs whenever we encounter simply 
bad plays is not as conclusive because 
one also encounters simply bad novels.) 
One might imagine that the difficulties 
of the dramatic medium are peculiar to 
psychological material, with its require- 
ments of subtlety, and spiritual themes, 
with their requirements of high poetry; 
but this does not appear to be the 
case at all when we consider the snares 
encountered by the wayfarer in the 
much more objective world of social and 
topical drama. One would think that a 
work such as The Hidden River, the 
Ruth and Arthur Goetz dramatization 
of Storm Jameson’s novel about con- 
flicts over collaborationism in postwar 
France, would not be conducive to con- 
fusion. The subject is plain enough, the 
facts of the situation could be easily as- 
certained, and the point of view could, 
one supposes, have no snarls for authors 
and audiences since the areas of agree- 
ment are clear; there can be little 
doubt that collaborationism was de- 
plorable, that treason is evil, and that 
postwar recriminations are unfortunate, 
if understandable. In short, the assump- 
tions of this play should cause no 
difficulty. We are accustomed, moreover, 
to expect clear sailing for authors as 
skilled as the Goetz couple which pro- 
duced The Heiress, because the climate 
of the modern theatre has been favor- 
able to the production of topical or 
so-called social drama. Our own theatre 
especially has seen many an unambig- 
uous victory by social-minded play- 
wrights such as Elmer Rice, Robert 
Sherwood, Sidney Kingsley, Lillian Hell- 
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man, Clifford Odets, and Arthur Miller. 
It has seemed at times, indeed, that 
there was no more reliable mode of 
producing vital drama on the American 
stage. 


The authors of The Hidden River 
could be said to have only added 
weight to this assumption. The produc- 
tion, effectively staged by Robert Lewis 
and well performed by an expert cast 
headed by Dennis King, Robert Preston, 
and Lili Darvas (Mrs. Moinar), was well 
received by the press. It possessed much 
excitement despite the fact that it did 
not sustain the mystery of the collab- 
orator and traitor in its story, and 
its tensions and conflicts were sufficiently 
appealing not to discourage the public 
with the seriousness of the subject 
matter. Yet the approval of the press 
and the scattered merits of the work 
were unable to sustain The Hidden 
River for a satisfactory run, just as they 
were unable to convince the present 
reviewer that he had seen an illuminat- 
ing and significant drama. Many mean- 
ings did not crystallize into one true- 
ringing, compelling meaning in_ this 
dramatization; much was described and 
little defined; and a playgoer could 
well consider himself stimulated here 
and there, if not indeed frequently, 
and yet find himself emotionally divided 
and intellectually at sea. In retrospect 
indeed, it is difficult to understand how 
a public could have been found for 
the play in the United States. In France, 
occupation by the Germans and collab- 
orations with them could have a special 
interest for playgoers; in America, a 
larger significance than historical fact 
was needed to compel concern with the 
material of the play. 


The alternative of merely contriving 
detective-story entertainment was high- 
mindedly rejected by the authors, but 
the possibility of developing the drama 
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on higher levels of interest depended on 
more unified playwriting than Ruth and 
Arthur Goetz could supply. They ac- 
tually had two themes (perhaps even 
three) without being able to develop 
even one within the confines of a single 
realistic drama. In a novel such as 
Storm Jameson apparently wrote, a 
multiplicity of themes would not have 
to be bothersome, because the narration 
could amalgamate several subjects into 
as good a yarn and provide a vividly 
descriptive work. Unfortunately for 
playwrights who strive to dramatize 
novels, a play cannot be satisfactory as 
a mere yarn, especially with thought- 
provoking material, and it cannot be 
successfully pyramided on descriptive 
interest. The authors had an interesting 
subject in the drama of a French gentle- 
man who returns to his household to 
die after having been imprisoned as a 
collaborator because he had insisted on 
remaining on terms of friendship with 
a German general he had known in his 
student days. He had not collaborated 
and had actually concealed the fact 
that the French underground was op- 
erating under his roof. But he comes to 
learn on his return from prison that 
his efforts to stand above the battle 
and maintain a civilized detachment 
had borne dreadful results in weakening 
the morale of a nephew he had influ- 
enced. That is one theme, and Dennis 
King, who plays the gentleman, helps 
to make one regret that it is not the 
main subject. The other theme con- 
cerns the dangers of continuing the 
hatred of the war-years and the evils of 
recrimination in times of peace; and 
this subject splits into two when the 
emphasis falls on the folly of looking 
too closely at the past, which results 
here in the discovery that the aforemen- 
tioned nephew had betrayed his cousin. 
This subject is, in turn, complicated 
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(and rather movingly indeed) when those 
who would revenge this deed, including 
the mother of the murdered man, dis- 
cover that they cannot bring themselves 
to denounce the traitor because he is 
a member of the family. We move 
then from point to point, always per- 
haps interested yet finally frustrated 
when we seek some rationale for the 
work as a whole. 

We may conclude, finally, that it is 
no easy matter to make an issue function 
vitally in the theatre even in the con- 
text of contemporary situations. These 
must either prove intensely immediate, 
as was the case with many an American 
social drama of the nineteen-thirties, or 
give rise to one passionately compre- 
hended and concretely established idea 
that transcends topicality. It is much 
easier and therefore much more usual 
for playwrights to contrive exciting 
plots than to sustain meaningful ex- 
periences, for which reason distinguished 
work in the drama is rare. It is especailly 
rare these days when the provocations 
of the social scene do not often light a 
clear flame of conviction, and when 
even authors of character-studies and 
spiritual dramas have an insufficient re- 
lationship to society. 


It is not surprising, then, that an 
easier time of it is usually had by those 
who set themselves the exclusive in- 
tention of providing entertainment on 
the levels of farce, comedy (provided it 
is not really “high comedy,” from which 
a point of view is expected), or musical 
comedy. Thus, an unexceptionable en- 
tertainment came to Manhattan at 
about the time when the more am- 
bitious works were scoring only partial 
successes: Nobody expected much from 
Gore Vidal’s Visit to a Small Planet, 
but as staged by Cyril Ritchard and 
performed by him and Eddie Mayehoff, 
an actor who now has the right to in- 
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corporate himself as a factory of funny 
noises, this farce-fantasy about a visitor 
from outer space whose detached curi- 
osity about our planet nearly wrecks 
it has become extravagantly successful. 
Even if it takes a few digs at the human 
species and some of its institutions, 
nobody can reasonably expect it to 
“mean” anything. And it would also be 
absurd to be troubled by the fact that 
another enormously popular entertain- 
ment, the exurbanite comedy called 
The Tunnel of Love by Joseph Fields 
and Peter DeVries (based on the latter’s 
novel), does not actually lead anywhere. 
Its scattered but spiced wit combines 
well with its harum-scarum plot of do- 
mestic imbroglios, and the cast headed 
by Tom Ewell serves up this soufflé as 
charmingly as possible. 

Even a more substantial play, Arnold 
Schulman’s A Hole in the Head, which 
may grow somewhat tiresome as a char- 
acter-comedy, wins forgiveness with its 
hilarious picture of Miami life and 
with the Jewish vaudeville humor ex- 
ploded in the midst of the sober family 
problems and conflicts, especially when 
David Burns puts his vaudevillian bra- 
vado into the author’s folksy lines. 
When the Broadway élan is working 
well it makes us accept it even in the 
naturalistic subject-matter of A Hole 
in the Head, which concerns the efforts 
of a burly good fellow, played by Paul 
Douglas, to avoid work and a second 
marriage as well as to hold on to his 
little son. Nor was Broadway virtuosity 
ever less than effective in the Phoenix 
Theatre productions of The Taming of 
the Shrew and of even the far more 
complex Measure for Measure restaged 
by John Houseman from his Stratford, 
Connecticut productions of the summer 
of 1956. And the same reliable profes- 
sionalism, which is largely a matter of 
timing and emphasis, finally managed 
to give Sean O’Casey a success at the 
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off-Broadway Cherry Lane theatre with 
his minor work The Purple Dust such 
as he never had on Broadway proper 
with his major plays. This was made 
possible, however, by O’Casey, too, since 
The Purple Dust, his poetic farce at 
the expense of two fatuous Englishmen 
in Ireland, provides comic substance 
and a simple point of view with its 
spoof on upper-class Britons. 

Even an acceptance of the Broadway 
affatus that verged on complacency 
could be somewhat disturbed, however, 
by the realization that we have to leave 
our professional theatre whenever we 
look for a real sense of style. “Style” 
could be found, for example, in an al- 
most amateur production of Stefan 
Zweig’s Volpone in the out-of-the-way 
Rooftop Theatre, where a young cast 
headed by the veteran Howard Da Sylva 
gave this Viennese adaptation of Jon- 
son’s masterpiece a lighthearted com- 
media dell’ arte treatment. The produc- 
tion, which carried the humor into the 
very changing of the settings by means 
of dance and pantomime (a device to 
be credited to the talented designer of 
the production, Mordecai Gorelik), 
quickly won an audience, which it has 
continued to entrance on a_ higher 
esthetic level than is customarily dis- 
coverable “uptown.” But of course the 
main lesson in style, virtuosity, and 
taste would come from the French 
theatre, and it did when the company 
headed by Jean-Louis Barrault and 
Madeleine Renaud ensconced itself for 
a repertory appearance at the Winter 
Garden thanks to the generosity of the 
French government and the enterprise 
of Sol Hurok. Its first production, the 
nobly spoken and excitingly staged 
oratorio-drama Christophe Colombe by 
Paul Claudel, was everything that “total 
theatre” could be. The text had no sur- 
prises of plot except a scene in which 
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the Mexican gods produced a storm at 
sea in order to hinder the arrival of 
Columbus, who is bringing Christianity 
to the new world. But the eloquence 
and dramatic movement of the work has 
no equal in American drama; and the 
production had a resonance and dy- 
namism we expect from but rarely get 
from opera. The French company also 
gave the Stefan Zweig Volpone, in a 
well-known translation by Jules Ro- 
mains (which was the basis of the 
famous French film starring Harry 
Baur as Volpone and Louis Jouvet as 
Mosca); and Barrault added for good 
measure an almost inevitable Misan- 
thrope, Lope de Vega’s classic comedy 
The Gardener's Dog, and Giraudoux’ 
Intermezzo, the delightful, if somewhat 
baffling, comic fantasy that played briefly 
on Broadway in a Valency adaptation 
titled The Enchanted. Not only was 
there variety in the stylization of these 
pieces, but there was an amplitude in 
the repertory (it also included several 
short curtain-raisers and  after-pieces) 
that should make American playgoers 
envious of the Parisians who have had 
Barrault for about two decades. His 
own genius as a performer is, of course, 
not the least of the gratifications he 
lavished upon New York audiences, and 
that genius is altogether a triumph of 
theatrical style. 


Ill 

As if to give special emphasis to the 
disorientation that characterizes serious 
writing for the theatre in our time, 
Broadway ushered in the spring with 
one of the most chaotic works of genius 
at its disposal when The Producers The- 
atre presented Tennessee Williams’ Or- 
pheus Descending. In rewriting his ear- 
ly play Battle of Angels, Mr. Williams 
scattered the largesse of his invention 
and pessimism all over the stage. More 
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talent for dramatic writing had gone 
into this work than will be found in the 
work of any other living writer if we 
except Anouilh in France and O’Casey 
in England. Nor was there any possi- 
bility of doubting that Harold Clur- 
man’s production, with an excellent set- 
ting by Boris Aronson and superb light- 
ing by Feder, was everything that a 
playwright could desire. Yet there is 
little doubt that the play, which held 
the audience with its pathos and _ vio- 
lence in scene after scene, communicated 
its turbulence more frequently than it 
communicated its meaning. Only two 
days before the premiere, the Phoenix 
Theatre had unfolded an uneven but 
still quite impressive production of The 
Duchess of Malfi, ably staged by Jack 
Landau, and it was very tempting to 
describe Orpheus Descending, too, as a 
“minor Elizabethan”’ drama—that is, as 
a melodrama aspiring to the status of 
tragedy, or as a tragedy disintegrating 
into melodrama. There was in Mr. Wil- 
liams’s play the same seeming autonomy 
of passions, hatreds, and violence. There 
was in it the same explosion of a world, 
accompanied by the same earnest but 
unsuccessful effort to be on the side of 
redemption and life while the author’s 
vision was bound to death and corrup- 
tion. 

In Mr. Williams’ case, the effort to 
achieve integration was obscured for 
some of us by the immediacy of his wild 
tale of a young man who seeks nothing 
but peace and finds only complexities 
of involvement and final disaster in a 
small Southern town. And the tale in- 
volves 1) the mentally disturbed wife 
of the sheriff whose mind mixes up sex- 
uality and religious feeling (Joanna 
Roos was superb in the role of this 
minor character); 2) a wild girl, played 
by Lois Smith, whose idealism became 
cankered to the point of making her 
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promiscuous; 3) the dying husband of 
the heroine who boasts of having had a 
share in her father’s death and later 


. shoots her down and accuses her lover 
of having killed her; 4) the wife, storm- 


ily played by Maureen Stapleton, who 
goads him into this maniacal conclusion 
after having taken a lover—this after 
having turned on a former lover who 
had married money and _ respectability 
after having given her a child which she 
had torn out of her womb; and 5) the 
young hero, played by Cliff Robertson, 
who becomes the object of several frus- 
trated women’s desire and dies horribly 
for no fault of his own. It is this multi- 
plication of griefs, evils, and horrors that 
simultaneously fascinates and bewilders 
the spectator—again as in the plays of 
John Webster, whom Bernard Shaw de- 
scribed as a “Tussaud laureate.” 


Mr. Williams was by no means con- 
triving events irresponsibly. He tried to 
relate his drama on several levels: it is 
indeed the story of the descent of Or- 
pheus—the hero is a guitar-playing and 
poetical young man—into Hades; and 
hell here is the Southern town which 
festers with corruption and boils with 
violence. And this Hades is itself only 
a symbol for the larger world, while 
there is also a built-in hell in the nervous 
organization of several of the characters. 
Furthermore, Mr. Williams has made 
an effort to anchor his story in the real- 
ities of Southern life with his references 
to racial intolerance, the chain gang, 
and the isolation of individuals. The 
ultimate effect of disorientation, which 
even tends to invalidate the hero as a 
real character, is probably the result of 
yielding even more than Anouilh did 
in The Waltz of the Toreadors to 
nihilism—to a cultivated dismay, which 
is here productive of a nightmare that 
has got out of control in the course of 
being elaborated with disparate ele- 
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ments. Thus two myths about Orpheus 
are entangled in the web of the story— 
his descent into the Underworld and his 
being torn to pieces by the Maenads on 
earth. (In this play, he does not go 
down in search of his Eurydice, but he 
finds a Eurydice of sorts in the Hades 
of the southern town.) And two views 
of his hero Val Xavier also struggle for 
dominance—of Val as the Orpheus- 
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tailed analysis than I can allow myself 
here would reveal how entangled in 
skeins of his own weaving Mr. Williams 
is throughout the play. And I believe 
he is snarled chiefly because he is hold- 
ing on to a D. H. Lawrence ideal of a 
free, disengaged male for which it is 
dificult to find an adequate dramatic 
action (the ideal itself precludes action) 
and for which the engaged life is an un- 


bearable antithesis—hellish and  an- 


poet and Val as the noble savage of 
archic. 


Rousseauist romanticism. A more de- 


A Mirror Held Up to a Mirror 


As to imitation, poetry is a mimetic art. It creates, but it creates by com- 
bination and representation. Poetical abstractions are beautiful and new, not 
because the portions of which they are composed had not .previous existence in 
the mind of man or in nature, but because the whole produced by their com- 
bination has some intelligible and beautiful analogy with those sources of 
emotion and thought, and with the contemporary condition of them: one great 
poet is a masterpiece of nature which another not only ought to study but must 
study. He might as wisely and as easily determine that his mind should no longer 
be the mirror of all that is lovely in the visible universe, as exclude from his 
contemplation the beautiful which exists in the writings of a great contemporary. 
The pretence of doing it would be a presumption in any but the greatest; the 
effect, even in him, would be strained, unnatural, and ineffectual. A poet is the 
combined product of such internal powers as modify the nature of others; and of 
such external influences as excite and sustain these powers; he is not one, but 
both. Every man’s mind is, in this respect, modified by all the objects of nature 
and art; by every word and every suggestion which he ever admitted to act 
upon his consciousness; it is the mirror upon which all forms are reflected, and 
in which they compose one form. Poets, not otherwise than philosophers, painters, 
sculptors, and musicians, are, in one sense, the creators, and, in another, the 
creations of their age. From this subjection the loftiest do not escape.—Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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EDWARD C. COLE 


The convention in Boston this sum- 
mer is a new venture for AETA, one of 
a series of experiments with time and 
place begun in 1954 to determine if 
there is any best time and set of circum- 
stances in which to hold the AETA 
convention. This undertaking is new 
in the following respects: first time east 
of New York, first time in a city hotel 
in summer, and first time with SAA in 
summer. The time and place of this 
meeting were established in Cincinnati 
in December 1952. The writer remem- 
bers well the decision to set the date 
before Labor Day so that high school 
and grade school teachers might attend. 

There were both challenging and 
attractive aspects about this venture. 
The challenges: will members forego 
their customary summer habitats to 
travel eastward and northward? Could 
the local committee members, them- 
selves with summer commitments, accom- 
plish the planning in a shortened con- 
vention year? Could the Program Chair- 
man line up section chairmen and could 
they in turn line up speakers in time 
for advanced publication deadlines? 

The attractive aspects may in them- 
selves provide the incentives to the solu- 
tion of one of the challenges. New Eng- 
land is pleasant in August. Rocky and 


Edward C. Cole, Vice-President of AETA, is 
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wooded Maine, sandy and sunny Cape 
Cod, the nearby islands, and the Green 
and the White Mountains are all within 
easy driving distance of Boston. History 
flourishes on every side: Mystic Seaport, 
Old Sturbridge Village, Plymouth Plan- 
tation, the arrival of Mayflower II, Old 
North Church, Old Ironsides, Bunker 
Hill, Lexington and Concord, Salem 
and the House of Seven Gables, Har- 
vard (1636), Yale (1701) and Dart- 
mouth (1770). These things may entice 
delegates to drive, fly, or entrain to New 
England to make the convention part 
of a summer sojourn. 

Local committees have met the chal- 
lenge of the curtailed year. They were 
organized at Thanksgiving by Wilbert 
Pronovost (SAA), June Mitchell (AETA) 
and Virginia Miller (SAA) and they 
have been working since that time on 
all their local responsibilities. In fact 
Austin Freeley’s Publicity Committee 
got in its first licks at the convention in 
Chicago. Local committees are arrang- 
ing the AETA Banquet which will fea- 
ture New England’s justly famous sea 
food (beef optional), “Convention 
Night” at summer theatres, visits to 
WGBH-TV, educational television sta- 
tion, sight-seeing tours of historic Bos- 
ton, a Children’s Theatre play held over 
from the CTC Workshop, and a “festi- 
val” of scenes and one-acts performed 
by high school groups. 
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The Program Chairman started work 
last October, had much good fortune in 
Chicago, and by February’s end had all 
section chairmen signed up; they in 
turn have formed forty sections on a 
wide variety of topics with an impressive 
dramatis personnae. Something for every- 
one, or nearly so. 

Meditation over the section titles re- 
veals the true theme of the convention. 
It is AETA COME OF AGE. In almost 
all of the sections there is the implica- 
tion that AETA has gained its majority 
and recognizes the expanded opportuni- 
ties and broader responsibilities which 
attend that state. There is the realiza- 
tion of interdependence in Children’s 
Theatre by High School Students, the 
awareness of extroversion in /nterna- 
tional Theatre, the direct contacts with 
professional practice in Independent 
Theatre Schools and the actual leader- 
ship of the whole theatre in the explora- 
tion of new architectural forms and new 
methods of production and _ technical 
production. There is the aura of ma- 
turity in the self-examination and re- 
evaluation of the sections on The Goals 
of Theatre Education and College and 
University Participation in AETA, a 
section, incidentally, which was squeezed 
out of the tight schedule in Chicago and 
has been rescheduled. 

At the request of active members of 
The Secondary Schools Project, that 
“division” is not being given strong 
emphasis, as had originally been con- 
sidered, but, because the convention 
occurs at a time when many nearby high 
school teachers can and will attend, the 
attention of all delegates will be directed 
toward the broader implications of the 
problems of secondary school theatre 
by two speeches given in general sessions, 
and the problems of high school theatre 
will receive attention in eight specific 
sections, with indirect references to 
secondary schools in three others. 
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Some topics not recently seen in con- 
vention programs have been included, 
some as revivals, others new: Puppetry, 
Shakespeare, Army Entertainment, which 
has gained new importance with the 
renewal of the Army-AETA Coopera- 
tive Project, Recorded Theatre, and 
Technical Developments. Jack Morrison 
will explore new ground in his section 
Science and Theatre, and Willard Swire 
will make a “progress report’ on his 
tours in the interest of a national theatre. 
The newly-formed American Associa- 
tion for Theatre Research is sponsoring 
a section in its interest area, and the 
activities of the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference Workshop, held at Tufts Uni- 
versity the week preceding the conven- 
tion, will be reported to a general ses- 
sion. 

Administrative Vice President Delmar 
Solem and his Projects may count on 
more time for meetings than they had 
in Chicago, with the Project Chairmen’s 
Luncheon scheduled for the first day 
so that they may get rapidly into the 
substance of their work. 

Reports of committees appointed by 
President Morrison to study and make 
recommendations on membership, fi- 
nance, publication, projects, constitu- 
tional revision, activities and external 
relations of the Association will be of 
interest to both the Advisory Council 
and to the whole membership. 

There follows a listing of the section 
titles. The complete list of all partici- 
pants and their subjects will be pre- 
sented in the Convention Program: 


MONDAY MORNING: Acting: “Too Many 
Silhouettes”; National Theatre: A Prog- 
ress Report; “Theatre Librarian and 
Theatre Teacher: A Collaboration”; 
Science and the Arts; Play Selection for 
Junior High Schools. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON: The Goals of The- 
atre Education; Problems of Extra-Cur- 
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ricular College Theatre; ‘Children’s 
Theatre by High Schools: Why and 
How?”; Theatre Management; “Theatre 
Research and the Theatre”; “Shake- 
speare Yesterday and Today”; Integra- 
tion of School, Community and The- 
atre; “The Third Degree”; Theatre in 
Army Entertainment; “Why Independ- 


ent Theatre Schools? 


TUESDAY MORNING: Educational Theatre 
in International Relations; “Assembly 
Program: Chore or Opportunity?”; Di- 
recting in New Forms of Theatre; “Play- 
writing 57: The Facts of Life’; Re- 
corded Theatre; Community Participa- 
tion in Academic Theatre; “Stage Move- 
ment: An Essential Technique”; Pre- 
paration for the Study of Theatre Arts; 
Drama in the Church; Play Selection for 
Senior High Schools. 


On Familiar Style 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON: Puppetry: “From 
Craig to Kukla”; Criticism: “Ratings or 
Artistic Standards?”; Stage Movement, 
Part II, Practice; ‘Vacations that Pay: 
Summer Educational Theatre’; Teach- 
ing Materials for Secondary School The- 
atre. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING: Design: “Methods 
in Color Organization”; “Forms for 
Secondary School Theatre”; Publishing 
Theatre Books; Activities Sponsored by 
Honor Societies; College and University 
Participation in AETA. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON: ‘“‘Musical The- 
atre: Educational Version;” Television: 
“Tomorrow's Theatre?”’; Theatre His- 
tory: “The Theatre in New England”; 
Technical Developments: “Toward a 
Century Theatre”; Teacher Train- 
ing for Secondary School Theatre. 


It is not easy to write a familiar style. Many people mistake a familiar for 
a vulgar style, and suppose that to write without affectation is to write at random. 
On the contrary, there is nothing that requires more precision, and, if I may so 
say, purity of expression, than the style I am speaking of. It utterly rejects not 
only all unmeaning pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and loose, unconnected, 
slipshod allusions. It is not to take the first word that offers, but the best word 
in common use; it is not to throw words together in any combinations we 
please, but to follow and avail ourselves of the true idiom of the language.— 


William Hazlitt, “On Familiar Style.” 
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THE AETA CONVENTION IN 
CHICAGO: DECEMBER, 1956 


NORMAN PHILBRICK 


This is an attempt at a new kind of 
reporting of the convention for the 
benefit of AETA members. Your cor- 
respondent has been assigned the task 
of abstracting from full length papers 
and from abstracts of others, the gist of 
the statements which were made to the 
delegates. 

I am genuinely humble when I make 
this attempt to extract the essence of 
what was said and thought among all 
the important meetings at the con- 
vention. I am conscious that I may miss 
the important thought and do an in- 
justice to the thinker. Furthermore, the 
“digest” formula of our present day has 
a faintly gastronomic connotation. I 
trust that my report will cause no night- 
mares nor arouse any unjustified wrath. 

There will be omissions, unfortunate- 
ly: some of the abstracts were extremely 
brief; in a number of instances, no re- 
port was available. The report on the 
meetings for which information was in- 
complete will be preceded by an asterisk. 


GENERAL SEssion—‘‘More Money for Theatre 
Arts!” Horace Robinson, chairman; Jed Davis, 
Marion Stuart, Ross Smith represented Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, High School Theatre, and 
College and Community Theatre. 

The condensed report, presented at the 
Business Meeting on Sunday, December 30, was 
concerned with the following points: 1) The 


Norman Philbrick is Head of the Department 
of Speech and Drama at Stanford University. 


Improvement of salaries in all areas. Linked 
with this is the extremely important matter of 
the reduction of the teaching load for those 
engaged in production. 2) The need for greater 
promotion of the educational theatre in order 
to make the public aware of its goals and ob- 
jectives in all areas so that financial support 
may be secured through usual channels. 3) 
The disinclination on the part of the theatre 
workers to accept federal subsidy. Regimenta- 
tion and federal control were stressed as being 
possible dangers where governmental subsidy 
is involved. 4) Considerable emphasis on the 
theatre making an important contribution to 
education and to society in order to have a 
strong claim as a recipient of public frust and 
funds. 5) Increased box office receipts; legitimate 
appeals through regular channels without na- 
tional campaigns were considered to be the 
two ways in which money could be raised for 
the theatre arts; internal solutions to the 
problem could be found and were to be 
recommended. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

A SYMPOSIUM ON PUBLISHING IN THE THEATRE 
Arts: Hubert C. Heffner, Editor, Educational 
Theatre Journal; Wilbur S$. Howell, Editor, 
Quarterly Journal of Speech; Richard N. Clark, 
Jr., Editor for Speech and Drama, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

The two editors of learned journals made the 
following points: 1) The growth of the edu- 
cational theatre has increased the quality and 
quantity of writing. The fact that universities 
recognize that faculties in speech and drama 
must meet the same standards in scholarship 
and writing as other members of the academic 
community is another factor responsible for 
the improvement of articles. 2) Although the 
incidence of excellent articles, both in their re- 
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search value and in their superior writing, has 
increased, there is still considerable room for 
improvement. 3) The editor should not be a 
re-write man; too often he has to be. Immatur- 
ity of thought, inadequate preparation, poor 
thinking, and inadequate composition are the 
trials which the editor must face. 4) Articles 
of opinion, the impressionistic articles, the 
propaganda article, and the statistical article 
are always suspect and need careful scrutiny 
before they can be considered for publication. 

Mr. Clark’s remarks were concerned with 
the relationship of the publisher to the aca- 
demic person, stressing the need for new texts 
to meet a national demand. The publisher is 
particularly valuable to the author in the early 
stages of publication. He knows what the 
needs are, what courses are without valuable 
texts, and the latest trends in teaching. 


CAN THE ACADEMIC THEATRE BE A COMMUNITY 
THEATRE?: Leonard Leone, Wayne State Univ.; 
Mary Cattell, Children’s Theatre of Western 
Springs, Ill.; Jere C. Mikel, Milliken Univ. 

Increased leisure time in America has created 
a vacuum; the academic and the community 
theatre should cooperate to fill part of the 
vacuum. The academic theatre must provide 
the community theatre with assistance. This 
assistance should be an advisory extension serv- 
ice to the community, a training program for 
audiences and personnel for the community 
theatre, with particular emphasis on the audi- 
ence. The services of the two kinds of the- 
atres should be clearly detailed so that neither 
performs the services of the other, particularly 
in a community-academic situation. 


ARCHITECTURAL FORMS FOR THE EFFECTIVE 
FUNCTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL DRAMATICS: 
Horace W. Robinson, Univ. of Oregon; The- 
odore Fuchs, Northwestern Univ.; Robert K. 
Gilmore, Webster Groves High School, Missouri. 

Theatre architecture continues to be a vital 
and important subject. Adequate facilities are 
provided for area studies and the fine arts have 
not been neglected, particularly in respect to 
music and art, but the drama program has suf- 
fered from inadequate physical development be- 
cause administrators are often unacquainted 
with the specific needs in respect to theatre 
buildings. Secondary school planning of a 
theatre plant is too often left until it is too 
late to make an impression on school planners 
and is not analyzed sufficiently before a general 
master plan of a new school is approved by 
the Board of Education. 2) A theatre person 
should know the procedure in planning a the- 
atre: specifications, preliminary sketches, archi- 
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tectural drawings, final contract drawings and 
specifications, and, very importantly, the basic 
operating plan of the stage. 3) In relation to 
the whole problem of the physical plant, the 
advantages of a laboratory theatre for the high 
school was discussed. Among its various con- 
tributions to the entire theatrical program, the 
laboratory theatre insures active participation 
of the students in a workshop situation and 
oftentimes makes possible dramatic activity 
when the main auditorium is being used for 
other events of non-dramatic nature. 4) Gen- 
eral discussion emphasized that each new the- 
atre has its particular problems and should be 
considered as a custom built enterprise. 


Actinc: Charles McGaw, Ohio State Univ.; 
Ralph Freud, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles. 

The two participants were concerned with the 
Actors’ Studio and the effect of the so-called 
“Method.” They were in agreement that there 
were important contributions made by the 
Actors’ Studio, but that those alone should not 
constitute the complete training for young ac- 
tors in the educational theatre, and that per- 
haps the teaching of the “Method” was not 
applicable or feasible in the educational the- 
atre. 

STUDENT GUIDANCE IN THE EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE: Virginia Barnelle, Marymount College, 
Calif.; Bernard Saper, Northwestern Univ.; Paul 
Hostetler, Tulane Univ.; Louisette Roser, Na- 
tional Theatre Services. 

Theatre arts majors do not differ greatly from 
majors in other fields, except that those in 
writing and acting appear to have more “sen- 
sitivity” than is indicated on the college norms 
in general. In this respect they resemble art 
and music majors. 2) This sensitivity is often 
the result of the students’ creative sense, strong- 
ly apparent in theatre and drama, and the wise 
counsellor endeavors to achieve rapport with 
the student through relaying of information 
concerning the results of tests for the creative 
norm, for vailidity, and reliability. 3) The de- 
termination of desirable personality traits or 
of desirable knowledge in the prospective grad- 
uate student in Theatre is directly related to 
the kind of graduate training being offered by 
the university or being sought by the student. 
4) University drama departments are turning 
out graduates whose artistic and technical skills 
far exceed their knowledge of how to find work 
for their talents in the professional theatre. 

PuBLIC PERFORMANCE COMBINING Music, GIRLS 
P.E. (DANCE) IN THE HIGH SCHOOL: Mabel Hen- 
ry, Wilmington, Del.; Joyce Munson, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Mary Kelment, Oak Park, IIL; 
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Rose Marie Cassidy, Toledo, O.; Frank Albright, 
West Haven, Conn. 

The large area of common interests and goals 
shared by dance, music, and theatre in the 
secondary schools was the underlying thesis of 
this sectional meeting. The distinction be- 
tween the junior high school and the senior 
high school in relation to public performance 
was stressed: the former being concerned with 
original programs created by students and 
formalized by instructors, the latter being con- 
cerned with standard material of proven merit 
with emphasis upon excellence of interpretation 
and performance. 2) A program of drama, music 
and dance must be directed toward the inter- 
pretation of universal ideas and emotions rather 
than toward the goal of activity as a goal in 
itself. 


Tue Evorvinc Design: James Riley, Univ. of 
North Carolina; Lee Mitchell, Northwestern 
Univ.; Charles E. Rogers, Amherst College.* 

Good design is always the joint responsibility 
of the entire production staff. There should not 
be a directorial ukase or a designer’s ultimatum; 
the production group should feel its communal 
obligation from the initial selection of the play 
to the final performance. One insurance for 


this kind of group participation is that each 
person’s area of responsibility embrace more 
than his individual specialty, so that he has 
an understanding of the total needs and effects 
of production. 


HIsToRY OF THE THEATRE: Barnard Hewitt, 
Univ. of Ill.; Robert Dierlam, Queens College; 
E. J. West, Univ. of Colo.* 

The paper on the People’s Theatre Repertory 
in Hapsburg, Vienna, 1906-1914 contailis valu- 
able information for the theatre history stu- 
dent. The Vienna Volksbuhne, a part of the 
entire people’s theatre movement throughout 
the German language area of Europe, had for 
its audience, as did other similar theatres, the 
urban working class. Plays were selected to 
appeal to the working classes. Three categories 
numerically predominated in the repertoire: 
comedy (satiric, character, and social), the 
symbolist-fantasy drama, and the realistic-natur- 
alistic plays. Chiefly because of the practical 
difficulties involved in production there were 
comparatively few presentations of the classics, 
of melodrama or of the historical play. 


TRAINING AND USE OF THE VOICE IN THE EDu- 
CATIONAL THEATRE: A Panel Discussion: C. K. 
Thomas, Cornell Univ.; Norma F. Stolzenbach, 
Univ. of Toledo; Helene Blattner, Stanford 
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Univ.; Marian Rich, American Theatre Wing, 
Herbert Berghof Acting School, New School for 
Social Research. 

The panel was concerned with the vocal 
techniques used by the actor and with difficul- 
ties to be found in training Americans to speak 
properly and with pleasing effect on the stage. 
Considered were the problems in trying to 
teach stage English in a nation which has several 
acceptable regional standards, the methods of 
good articulation and projection on the stage, 
the teaching of stage dialects, and the difference 
between voice training in England and in the 
United States. This last subject was presented 
by Professor George Rowell, a guest of the 
convention from the Drama Department of 
Bristol University. 


“THEATRE VERSUS THERAPY” or—“How THER- 
APEUTIC CAN THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE GET?”: 
Alice Gerstenberg, American playwright; Ru- 
dolf Dreikers, Chicago Medical School; Dale 
Drum, Long Beach State College; Lowell Mat- 
son, Purdue Univ. 

1) An area in which the theatre could serve 
an important therapeutic value is among older 
people, thus providing them much needed out- 
lets for their interests and energies. 2) “Ther- 
apy” should not be applied to the theatre— 
rather, the insights derived from therapy can 
be employed by the theatre for the emotional 
re-education of the spectator. 3) Mcdern the- 
atre can offer the individual an opportunity to 
empathize with the collective ideals and con- 
fusions of his age, thereby reducing anxiety 
and serving as a valuable “social therapy.” 4) 


~ The control of human activity by the brain, 


which involves both negative and positive feed- 
back, may actually necessitate the release of 
emotional energy in quantities which would 
normally be disruptive. 5) The educational 
theatre has a significant contribution to make 
to mental health, a function it may perform 
without losing its essential motivation as an 
art form. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM FOR TELE- 
vision: Donley Feddersen, Northwestern Univ.; 
Edward Stasheff, Univ. of Michigan; John Die- 
trich, Ohio State Univ. 

No abstracts or papers available. 


SUMMER THEATRE PROJECTS INVOLVING A CoM- 
MUNITY: Harry Davis, Univ. of North Carolina; 
Charles R. Meeker, Director, State Fair Musicals, 
Dallas; Robert E. Gard, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

The members of the sectional meeting were 
concerned with the problem of community 
support and cooperation for the summer theatre 
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project not of the stock company variety. The 
community must be made aware of the theatre 
as a vital part of the life of the community. 
Outdoor dramas in particular revive interest 
in the history of the entire community. In 
some respects the cooperation of the community 
depends on the realization of its own historic 
past and the theatre as a medium for making 
such a past live again. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN THEATRE: Fran- 
cis W. Sidlauskas, Boston Univ.; Ralph Bellamy, 
President, Actor’s Equity Assoc.; The Honorable 
Frank Thompson, Jr., Congressman from New 
Jersey. 

1) Government aid should be given to the 
Educational Theatre in the form of scholar- 
ships, subsidy for distinguished professional the- 
atre people to lecture at colleges and universi- 
ties, underwriting of the ANTA 40-Theatre 
Circuit Plan, underwriting the touring of col- 
lege productions to foreign countries, and the 
creating of long-time loans for the construction 
of fine arts facilities on college and university 
campuses. 2) Government appropriation carries 
certain controls and restrictions so that a fed- 
eral grant is not advisable. A national theatre 
with a decentralized program is necessary to 
revive the theatre and the financing should 
come from individual contributions, founda- 
tions, unions, and guilds. 3) Political action 
should be taken by the nation’s cultural leaders 
to make art a more active concern of the Fed- 
eral government. 4) The formation of a Na- 
tional Council of the Arts and Crafts should 
be established so that a common program 
could be established under the aegis of the 
Federal government. 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA AND ITS 
Neeps: E. Martin Browne, The Religious Drama 
Society of Great Britain; James R. Carlson, 
Hamline Univ.; Amy Loomis, Vincennes Univ. 

Religious Drama is prophetic, emphasizing 
the relationship between God and man as 
it operates in human history and contemporary 
life; expository, setting forth the material of 
the Bible and articles of faith in dramatic form; 
communal, in which all participants benefit. 
Religious Drama requires spiritual as well as 
factual and technical preparation, specifically 
some experience in theology. The presentation 
must be simple and direct, yet within the frame- 
work of dramatic art in its many divergent 
forms. The educational theatre needs some Re- 
ligious Drama, and religion itself can be 
revitalized through skillful dramatic art. 
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ARCHITECTURE: Transitions in College and 
Community Theatre; Art Cole, Midland Com- 
munity Theatre; John Ashby Conway, Univ. 
of Wash.; Joseph Gifford, Centenary College, 
La.; Jean Rosenthal, Lighting and Production 
Director, New York City. 

1) The days of the restrictive stage with its 
lack of flexibility and its traditional restraint 
are numbered. Free form is seizing the imagina- 
tion of designers; the open stage is becoming 
more acceptable and desired. 2) The open stage 
is easier to use than the “picture frame” stage, 
requiring less off-stage service area, making 
streamlined concepts of lighting more feasible, 
costing less. 3) A revolving cyclorama could be 
used as a curtain or a partial partition at the 
main proscenium. 4) A variety of forestages, 
flexibly used, a de-emphasized portal, and an 
arrangement in the stagehouse not of the loft 
type but with lateral curtains, and a type of 
stagecraft that could be integrated with the 
movement of the actor are conducive to free 
the creative spirit and to restore imagination 
to the theatre. 5) Today’s need is to avoid over- 
mechanization so that there is more possibility 
for a direct creative pattern in scenery and 
lighting design. 

GENERAL SESSION—“EDUCATIONAL THEATRE FOR 
Tomorrow”: Kenneth Macgowan,, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles. 

The Educational Theatre sprang from George 
Pierce Baker's playwriting course fifty years 
ago and grew to fill the void left by the de- 
cay of the touring system. The universities must 
save the new playwright from TV by producing 
more of his plays; they must extend high pro- 
fessional standards from physical production 
and playwriting to all areas. Creative studies 
must replace historical research to a greater 
extent in the higher degree. The university 
should recognize the value of theatre arts in 
teaching the student to feel as well as think. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1956 

DESIGNING AND DIRECTING FOR THE WIDE SCREEN 
AND FOR THE THEATRE: T. Nelson Magill, Wash- 
ington Univ.; Missouri; Harlan Shaw, Washing- 
ton Univ., Mo.; Richard Hawkins, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles. 

1) Further development in the direction of 
the flexible screen may permit the possibility of 
a change in the aspect ratio; this ratio may be 
under the control of the director so that he 
can create more variety and interest. 2) The 
wide screen is a handicap to the director, be- 
cause it removes most of his control over at- 
tention and limits his ability to develop variety 
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in angle, forcing him to return to theatrical 
techniques without the audience-actor relation- 
ship so vital to theatre. 3) The wide screen has 
a value in the expression of man versus nature 
because of its massive detail. 4) Physical en- 
vironment as presented on the wide screen is 
often a distraction, because it cannot be elim- 
inated when necessary. 5) The wide screen re- 
turns more of the control and responsibility to 
the actor and limits the director. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS: WHAT IS THE PLACE OF 
DraMA IN HicH Scuoots: Corda Peck, Colling- 
wood High School, Ohio; Pierre Tracy, Wilson 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Raoul Haas, 
North Side Branch, Chicago Teachers College; 
William B. Edwards, Lakewood City Schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio; George Connelly, Foreman 
High School, Chicago, Il. 

1) School administrators emphasized that 
drama in the high school is of value to the 
students through its teaching of poise, coopera- 
tion, and appreciation of the theatre. Partic- 
ipation in dramatics was recognized as build- 
ing confidence in the individual student, making 
ing him eager to do well in his curricular work 
so that he may not be limited in his participa- 
tion in the dramatics program. The school 
benefits by the drama program, it was generally 
agreed, for it brings recognition to the school, 
has an influence on cultural appreciation, and 
stimulates interests of parents in their chil- 
dren's activities. 2) The teachers’ point of view 
emphasized that social and international un- 
derstanding is derived from participation in 
dramatics, that the recreational value inherent 
in participation is strong, that such participa- 
tion provides insight to living. A plea for the 
incorporation of the teaching of dramatic art in 
the curriculum was made as well as a demand 
for recognition of the importance of college train- 
ing for the drama teacher, comparable to the 
college training of the choral director and art 
teacher. 


IN WHICH DEPARTMENT SHOULD OPERA Be?: 
Wallace Dace, Russell Sage College; Joseph 
Blatt, Univ. of Michigan; F. Cowles Strickland, 
Stanford Univ.; E. William Doty, University of 
Texas. 

1) From the administrator's point of view, 
opera in the college or university is a combined 
operation and should be handled under admin- 
istrative control as an ideal activity for a col- 
lege of Fine Arts. 2) Two faculty points of view 
maintained a difference of opinion: a) the stage 
director will be more able to see the work in its 
entirety than will the musical director, but if 
each understands and appreciates the problem 
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of the other, it does not matter under whose 
auspices the opera is presented; and b) stu- 
dents involved in opera are of necessity, singers, 
facilities necessary for opera include chorus 
and orchestra to be found only in the music 
department; the chorus director and conductor 
must make the final decision on all matters 
pertaining to the music, so that it is only 
reasonable and practical that opera should be 
produced by the music department. 


TEACHING OF PLAYWRITING AT THE UNDERGRAD- 
UATE LeveL: Mildred C. Kuner, Hunter College; 
Arthur C. Lamb, Morgan State College; Thomas 
M. Patterson, Univ. of North Carolina; Thomas 
R. Long, Michigan State Univ.; Thomas F. 
Pawley, Lincoln Univ.; Roger M. Busfield, 
Michigan State Univ.; Lawrence E. McKune, 
Michigan State Univ.* 

1) The play must be produced before it can 
be satisfactorily criticized and judged, if the 
experience of playwriting is to benefit the 
undergraduate writer. 2) The playwright should 
be a dramatic writer who can tell a dramatic 
story effectively, and then only can he be 
concerned with the requirements of the media 
of television, radio, and motion pictures. 3) 
Undergraduate playwrights should be carefully 
selected and should not be expected to write 
in order to please the instructor or to meet a 
certain prescribed deadline. 4) There is far 
too much apathy among educational theatre di- 
rectors toward experimentation in the pro- 
ducing of original undergraduate plays; it is 
the responsibility of the theatre department 
to produce such plays. 


Uniry AND DIVERSITY IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF A THEATRE ARTS DEPARTMENT: Lowell Lees, 
Univ. of Utah; J. Fenton McKenna, San Fran- 
cisco State College; Samuel Selden, Univ. of 
North Carolina. 

No abstracts or papers available. 


GRADUATE StupiEs: O. G. Brockett, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Wm. G. B. Carson, Washington Univ.; 
Richard Moody, Indiana Univ.; William R. 
Reardon, State Univ. of Iowa. 

1) Machines which will reduce time and ex- 
pense to the graduate student can be made 
available at comparatively small cost. Microfilm- 
ing and photographic techniques can be used 
to save time and money, but a basic lack of 
familiarity with the entire procedure and a 
basic misconception of the cost of operation 
have militated against the regular full-scale 
use of the methods. 2) The creative thesis 
is particularly important in a department of 
theatre and drama, either in playwriting or in 
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design. It may be the means of discovering new 
playwrights and more qualified teachers of play- 
writing. It is a program which should be opened 
to those who indicate potentiality in creative 
work and who can produce a play of apparent 
and unquestionable merit. 3) The most dif- 
ficult problem facing those who wish to in- 
clude the creative thesis as part of the fulfill- 
ment of the requirement for the graduate de- 
gree is that of evaluation. A strong course in 
playwriting and the opportunity for students 
and faculty to see the play in production were 
proposed as essentials for evaluation of the 
creative playwriting thesis. 4) The paper, 
“Bumping Over the Road in the 70’s,” uses as 
its basis the diary of George B. Berrell, a mem- 
ber of the stock company of Ben De Bar's 
Opera House in St. Louis. The author pre- 
sented an account of conditions on the “road” 
in the late 1870's. 


THe New P Lay (GRADUATE TEACHING OF 
PLaywriTING): Kenneth Rowe, Univ. of Mich- 
igan; George Hamlin, The New Dramatists 
Committee; John Gassner, Yale Univ.* 

1) Writing a play is a way of thinking. The 
scenario is a rationally developed working hy- 
pothesis, tested by application through the im- 
agination to the living form of drama in the 
first draft, checked, experimented upon, and 
retested through revisions to find solution. The 
teacher can cultivate discipline by continual 
questioning, and may stimulate by constructive 
suggestion, but no suggestion has validity for 
the playwright unless it takes hold upon his 
imagination. 2) In order to educate the play- 
wright one must educate the man. Talent can- 
not be created, but it can be directed into a 
variety of channels. It must also be liberated 
from inhibiting techniques. Professionalism to- 
day has considerable range of media—chiefly, 
stage, television, and motion pictures—for 
which playwriting taught on the graduate level 
can provide sound, if incomplete, preparation. 


CAN WE PRopUCE TEACHERS FOR THEATRE ARTS 
IN THE HicH ScHoor: Robert Bennett, Florida 
State Univ.; Jules Irving, San Francisco State 
College; Sister Mary Angelita, B.V.M., National 
Catholic Theatre Conference; A. William 
Bluem, Michigan State Univ.; David Mackey, 
Penn. State Univ. 

The curriculum which is accepted in edu- 
cation today is responsible for the acceptance 
of teachers who are not specialists in any area 
of the theatre with the result that the pro- 
gram of theatre arts in the high school is 
threatened with mediocrity. Solutions suggested 
for this condition were as follows: 1) the need 
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for expert training by colleges and universities 
in order to develop a better audience for the 
future; 2) the use of film to improve the 
teaching in theatre arts; 3) more discriminatory 
use of television for teaching and more teach- 
ing of good and bad values in commercial tele- 
vision; 4) educational theatre techniques to be 
taught more thoroughly in colleges and _ uni- 
versities so that teachers in high schools may 
make more valuable use of them. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL: DEMONSTRATION AND FUNDAMENTALS: 
Ruth Herzog, Evanston Public Schools; John 
Kerr, San Jose State College; Winifred Ward. 


1) The teacher’s role in motivating and guid- 
ing children into creating and reaching dra- 
matic moments was stressed; the effectiveness of 
using dramatic play as a method of teaching in 
the classroom; the importance of dramatizing 
only those experiences which gain significance 
by being acted out with spirit and imagination. 
2) Winifred Ward spoke feelingly on the need 
to recognize the value of creative dramatics as 
an art form aside from its utilitarian and ther- 
apeutic aspects. 


TELEVISION'S MEANING FOR THEATRE TODAY: 
Albert McCleery, Producer of NBC’s “Matinee”; 
Richard Goggin, New York Univ.; Glenn Star- 
lin, Univ. of Oregon; Frank M. Whiting, Univ. 
of Minnesota. 

One speech was given at this meeting, that 
of Albert McCleery, who said in part: Television 
has the possibility of finally achieving in Amer- 
ica a true “people’s theatre.” Educational the- 
atre must begin to predicate its programs on 
television, including the preparation for tele- 
vision production in all its phases and the 
production of live theatre programs to be 
adapted for local educational or commercial 
stations. 


THE ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON AND COSTUME 
PARADE: The Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., Con- 
gressman from New Jersey. 

From the beginning the government has been 
aware of the value of the arts in our society— 
as mentioned in the Constitution. The gov- 
ernment, however, has not kept pace with the 
needs of the arts, especially in international cul- 
tural exchange. The U. S. Office of Education 
has not taken great concern for the arts in edu- 
cation until recently. Change toward a better 
climate for the arts depends upon a consensus 
among citizens and educators as to goals. Pro- 
fessional societies of the arts in education, such 
as the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation, can help this come about by working 
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together and by supporting legislation for a 
representative Advisory Commission of the 
Arts. 

CHILDREN’s THEATRE CONFERENCE—“CREATIVE 
DRAMATICS AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL”: Car- 
tie Rasmussen, Madison Public Schools, Mad- 
ison, Wisc.; Marjorie Lindman, First Grade 
Teacher, Lake Bluff, Ill; Julia C. Piquette, 
State Univ. of New York Teachers College; 
Thomas A. Sinks, Miller School, Evanston, Ill. 

The school exists for the child and creative 
dramatics gives the teacher a unique oppor- 
tunity to reach the many facets of a child’s 
personality. Creative dramatics motivates learn- 
ing in a crowded classroom and can be related 
to any subject or any art form. Creative dra- 
matics needs to be “sold” to school administra- 
tors on the principle that it can help a child 
to develop a zest for learning, improve in- 
struction in basic subjects, minimize the in- 
structional problems in the classroom, and help 
the child develop necessary skills in participa- 
tion and evaluation. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DivisiONAL MEETING—“IN- 
SERVICE TRAINING FOR THE SECONDARY DRAMATIC 
TEACHER: CONCEPTS OR CRUTCHEs!”: Jerry Ness, 
Univ. of Minnesota; Carol Gill, Northwestern 
Theater Associates, Evanston, Ill.; William E. 
Schlosser, San Fernando State College. 

In-service training has taken two forms: basic 
instruction in theatre practice and theory for 
the untrained and the provision of supple- 
mentary materials and methods for those with 
a theatre background. Since administrators are 
not yet completely convinced of the importance 
of theatre practice in the high school, and un- 
til the colleges and _ universities graduate 
enough trained theatre people to fill all high 
school drama departments, “in-service train- 
ing” will have to be used by individuals and 
organizations in the high schols. One person 
who can make such training possible is the 
equipment supplier, who can supply informa- 
tion on construction and the design of flats, 
can advise on mixing of paints, stage lighting 
and make-up. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1956 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS: Louis Simon, American 
Theatre Wing; Maurice Gnesin, School of 
Theatre Arts, Art Institute of Chicago; Arthur 
Luce Klein, Spoken Arts, Inc. 

The universities spread the work of the stu- 
dent too thin so that he is not able to acquire 
a skill to be used immediately in the profes- 
sional theatre. Since the non-professional or 
non-commercial theatre is growing and repre- 
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sents all of the American theatre which exists 
outside of New York, the demand is for pro- 
fessional training among personnel in educa- 
tional theatre. 


A THEATRE LIBRARY IN THE HAND: Mary 
Grahn, Yale School of Drama Library; William 
Melnitz, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles; Sam- 
uel Selden, Univ. of North Carolina. 

The drama libraries of the Yale Drama 
School, UCLA, and the Univ. of North Car- 
olina were described. It was pointed out by the 
participants that departmental theatre libraries 
are convenient and can perform services for 
special groups, but that they are expensive and 
oftentimes do not fulfill the needs of the stu- 
dents as do the university libraries. A system 
of combining collections of special nature and 
those in the main libraries of the universities 
was suggested, as was the possibility of train- 
ing theatre people as theatre librarians. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DEVELOP Dits- 
CRIMINATION IN TASTE? Eleanor Chase York, 
Kalamazoo Children’s Theatre; Paul Kozelka, 
Columbia Univ.; Dina Rees Evans, Cleveland 
Heights High School; John E. Dietrich, Ohio 
State Univ.; William B. McCord, Univ. Southern 
Calif. 

Unless the audience is entertained and de- 
lighted, if it does not have revealed to it some 
truth of an aspect of life; if the play does 
not satisfy an aesthetic need, or is poorly writ- 
ten, or is chosen only from Broadway successes, 
or if the performance is more important than 
the performer, then taste can not be cultivated. 


History OF EDUCATIONAL THEATRE: THE Fu- 
TURE OF OuR Past: Clifford E. Hamar, Lewis and 
Clark College; Francis Hodge, Univ. of Texas; 
Isabel B. Burger, Children’s Experimental 
Theatre, Baltimore; Charles M. Getchell, Univ. 
of Miss. 

1) More and better research studies of the 
history of educational theatre in particular in- 
stitutions, particular areas, and under _par- 
ticular conditions are needed before general 
studies of the history of educational theatre in 
the twentieth century are undertaken. A _thor- 
ough study of private theatre schools should be 
made since from these schools sprang today’s 
professional schools of acting and the educa- 
tional theatre school at college level. 2) The 
creative dramatics group experience in terms of 
preparation for effective living and the train- 
ing of leadership has the potentiality for fu- 
ture development. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP, CREATIVITY AND SCHOLARSHIP: 
John Wray Young, Shreveport Little Theatre, 
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La.; Frederick J. Hunter, Univ. of Oregon; 
Arnold S. Gillette, State Univ. of Iowa. 

Craftsmanship, creativity, and scholarship 
need not be separate and inharmonious con- 
ditions of theatre training but can be brought 
together successfully to make an important con- 
tribution to the educational theatre. Theatre 
artists need to know the skills and the reasons 
why they perform them. They must look for 
basic principles, and universities must furnish 
them with equipment, source materials, and 
teachers to carry out this search. 


ARE LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIONS IN 
THEATRE ARTs COMPATIBLE: Warren Smith, 
Pennsylvania State Univ.; Elizabeth Kimberly, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Only through a recognition of a compromise 
can the best contribution to educational theatre 
be made. The program of a Theatre Arts ma- 
jor in a Liberal Arts curriculum is a sound 
compromise between the teaching of skills and 
a broad general education. Professional train- 
ing in theatre aims to train students to be- 
come better theatre people rather than to im- 
part a concept of professionalism, which is lim- 
ited to the development of skilled techniques 
only. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENTS—BOOM OR BUST FOR 
THEATRE Arts,: Lee Norvelle, Indiana Univ.; 
Leon Miller, Nat'l. Thespian Society; Campton 
Bell, Univ. of Denver. 

Increased enrollments, resulting in increased 
costs to school boards and trustees, may ser- 
iously limit dramatic activity. Solutions might 
be sought in: 1) Re-evaluation of present 
courses and elimination of some; 2) use of 
closed circuit television in large institutions; 3) 
more visual aids in teaching; 4) raising of 
standards in beginning courses to eliminate poor 
students as early as possible; 5) the publicizing 
of theatrical activities, particularly in high 
schools, in order to inform the public that 
theatre courses are not entirely vocational in 
nature; 6) a closer cooperation between AETA 
and NEA. 


ExTRA-CURRICULAR EDUCATIONAL THEATRE: Ed- 
win Burr Pettet, Amherst College; George Well- 
warth, Indiana Univ., Gary Branch; James W. 
Brock, Univ. of Michigan. 

Extra-curricular theatre was criticized be- 
cause of its reliance on box-office receipts, its 
concentration on the producing of plays rather 
than on the teaching of drama, and its in- 
ability to plan its season in advance because of 
impossibility of predicting the actors available 
to it in any given year. Departmental theatres 
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were criticized because of their emphasis on 
the skills of theatre and their choice of plays 
for the purpose of the entertainment of the 
audience. A theatre could be established as an” 
adjunct to the academic department in order 
to teach the students about the play as an 
example of cultural history, the emphasis to 
be on the students rather than on the audience. 


AESTHETICS AND THE NUMBERS RACKET: Elliot 
Norton, Theatre Critic, Boston Post; Mary Mor- 
ris, Actress, and Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

The tendency in today’s theatre, whether on 
Broadway or in the rest of America, is to eval- 
uate drama in terms of its commercial poten- 
tial. Instead, drama is a great creative force, 
an artistic contribution to our culture. Many 
workers in the theatre are betraying their great 
trust. The influence of commercial theatre 
standards are debilitating the theatre in edu- 
cation and throughout the country. 


“Is TV an ArT Form FOR EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE—OR AN AupIo-VISUAL A1p?”: Alan Wallace, 
Vice-President of Needham, Levis, and Brorby, 
Inc., Chicago; James Vincent Parke, Production 
Supervisor KETC, St. Louis, Mo.; Delbert Mann, 
Omnibus (Director of “Marty’).* 

It is still too early to determine whether tele- 
vision is an art form or not. As long as it re- 
mains derivative from other mediums, television 
will not establish its own form. A new tech- 
nique for television drama is needed and until 
such is developed, the question of what art is 
created will remain unanswered. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAM: Walter Martini, Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman Theatre, Chicago; Wes- 
ley Swanson, Univ. of Ill. 

Recreational Theatre needs directors with a 
thorough grounding in theatrical skills along 
with great personal integrity in order to pre- 
serve and enhance the art of theatre; censorship 
separates Recreational Theatre from Profes- 
sional Theatre; Recreational Theatre breaks 
down into two groups—those people who are 
in it as a hobby and those people who come 
from Educational Theatre. 


AUTOMATION IN THE ‘THEATRE: Ernest J. 
Maner, Handy High School, Bay City, Mich.; 
George T. Howard, General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Arthur K. Risser, Univ. of Wichita; 
Charles Elson, Hunter College. 

Automation may aid theatrical production in 
that it can absorb functional tasks and leave 
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manpower free for creativity. In the theatre 
there is room for only limited automatic proc- 
esses. True automation is not the most desirable 
goal, since it totally eliminates the human 
element in controlling a process. 


THE STUDENT DIRECTOR IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
Tueatre: Paul Randall, Temple Univ.; Wil- 
liam E. Kinzer, Indiana Univ.; Don Eyssen, 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ.; Marston Balch, Tufts 
Univ. 

1) Actual experience in directing is the only 
real practical experience in directing. How- 
ever, sound bacgrounds in mechanics, theory, 
demonstration, and a knowledge of many and 
varied plays must not be overlooked as pre- 
requisite for the student director before he 
can benefit fully from a practical experience. 
2) The student director must be aware of his 
responsibility in a society that learns many of 
its ethical and social values through some 
theatre medium. 


THE PLACE OF THE HONORARY FRATERNITY IN 
EpucATIONAL ‘THEATRE: Blandford Jennings, 
Clayton High School; William Allman, Bald- 
win-Wallace; Dallas Williams, Univ. of Nebras- 
ka; Yetta Graham Mitchell, New York Univ. 

The honorary fraternity does have a signifi- 
cant place in educational theatre. The dramatic 
fraternity should be a society where member- 
ship is awarded for service. The program of 
such a group should be 1) to increase student 
morale, 2) to give direct support to the Director 
and other instructors in theatre, 3) to give rec- 
ognition to those who have studied and have 
succeeded in dramatics, 4) to encourage leader- 
ship as well as scholarship. 


THE NEGRO ACTOR AND DESEGREGATION IN THE 
EpUCATIONAL THEATRE: Anne Cooke, Howard 
Univ.; Robert Hilliard, Adelphi College; Mar- 
jorie Dycke, School of Performing Arts, New 
York City; Thomas Poag, Tennessee A. and I. 
State Univ. 

1) The Educational Theatre has a responsibil- 
ity to all its students and is in a position to 
lead in introducing desegregation in the theatre 
and in enriching the Educational Theatre pro- 
ductions by wider selection of talent and ju- 
dicious use of Negro student talent to bring 
new values to some parts not designated as 
“Negro.” 2) Despite the problems of credibility 
for the actors and the audience, there are plays 
and parts to which the talented Negro student 
actor can bring new and believable artistic di- 
mensions. In general, plays with Negro parts 
which directly attack race problems or prob- 
lems of desegregation were not recommended 
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for the Educational Theatre inasmuch as they 
lead to consciousness of race rather than an in- 
tegrated artistic concept of the play. 3) In- 
stances were cited where mixed groups have 
played happily together and with complete ac- 
ceptance by the audience. A desirable by-prod- 
uct of the contacts brought about between the 
members of such mixed casts is the effect of 
easing contacts outside the theatre and leading 
to mutual understanding and sincere friend- 
ships. 4) The Educational Theatre must see 
that the Negro student actor has his opportunity 
along with all other students in any given edu- 
cational unit. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE REporTs: E. Martin 
Browne, British Drama League; John Mitchell, 
Manhattan College; A. Wilbur Stevens, Idaho 
State College; Miriam Pitcairn, Academy New 
Church. 

No abstracts or papers available. 


THE STUDENT'S TRANSITION FROM CLASSROOM 
TO SHOW Business: Charles W. Moore, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Alvina Krause, North- 
western Univ.; Charles W. Cooper, Whittier Col- 
lege. 

1) The special qualities needed for success 
are as unteachable as talent itself; the student 
can be taught to think maturely and to be self- 
reliant in his craft but he cannot be taught 
to have a thick skin, determination, personal 
charm, vitality, iron nerves, and other attributes 
which characterize so many who find their life’s 
work in show business. 2) The liberal arts col- 
lege can best provide the student with a broad- 
based course in drama and theatre education; 
somehow this course should instill in the student 
the realization that dramatic values are essen- 
tially life values. 3) The undergraduate does 
not have the rigorous course of training needed 
for professional acting. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE AS A PROFESSION: Bald- 
win W. Burroughs, Spelman College, Ga.; Clara 
M. Behringer, Univ. of IIl.; David S. Hawes, 
Indiana Univ.; Claude L. Shaver, Louisiana 
Univ. 

The educational theatre was discussed in 
this meeting in terms of its opportunities for 
the professional research scholar, the director, 
and the technician. Significant points made by 
the participants included the following: 1) the 
research scholar can establish meaningful ob- 
jectives for the total play production; 2) in- 
terpretive research is valuable in analyzing the 
intention of the playwright and his success in 
communicating his intention; 3) directing in 
the educational theatre is not a profession but 
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a long-range gamble with the odds against the 
director in many instances; 4) the need for 
trained technicians in the educational theatre is 
becoming increasingly serious; 5) the work in 
technical theatre has fallen into disfavor be- 
cause it is hard and difficult work, because the 
Arena theatre has grown in popularity, and be- 
cause the director is glamorized so much that 
the most attractive position in educational the- 
atre is his and not that of the technician. 


AETA’s 20TH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET: Frank 
M. Whiting, President AETA and Univ. of Min- 
nesota. 

President Whiting concluded his address by 
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And so my three New Year’s wishes, as 1956 
draws to a close, and I pass the AETA torch 
into the capable hands of Jack Morrison are: 

First, that those of us who work in living 
theatre will increase our sense of professional 
pride and group loyalty. 

Second, that we will develop a still stronger 
awareness of the great literary cultural heritage 
that is ours. 

Third, that we will recognize, before it is too 
late, the indispensable need for discovering and 
encouraging those students who are our poten- 
tial Edward Mabeys, Alexander Drummonds, 
Valentine Wendts, and Kenneth Macgowans of 


saying: tomorrow. 


Reason and Instinct 


Does a bird need to theorize about building its nest, or boast of it when 
built? All good work is essentially done that way—without hesitation, without 
difficulty, without boasting; and in the doers of the best, there is an inner and 
involuntary power which approximates literally to the instinct of an animal— 


nay, I am certain that in the most perfect human artists, reason does not super- 
sede instinct, but is added to an instinct as much more divine than that of the 
lower animals as the human body is more beautiful than theirs; that a great 
singer sings not with less instinct than the nightingale, but with more—only 
more various, applicable, and governable; that a great architect does not build 
with less instinct than the beaver or the bee, but with more—with an innate 
cunning of proportion that embraces all beauty, and a divine ingenuity of skill 
that improvises all construction. But be that as it may—be the instinct less or 
more than that of inferior animals—like or unlike theirs, still the human art 
is dependent on that first, and then upon an amount of practice, of science,— 
and of imagination disciplined by thought, which the true possessor of it knows 
to be incommunicable, and the true critic of it, inexplicable, except through 
long process of laborious years——John Ruskin, “The Mystery of Life and Its 
Arts,” Sesame and Lilies. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PRODUCTIONS, 1955-1956 


THEODORE HATLEN 


In 1948 AETA set up a Production 
Lists Committee for the purpose of mak- 
ing an annual survey of college and 
university productions. Such a survey 
had originally been made by John E. 
Dietrich for 1946-47.1 For the past seven 
years the AETA committee has sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to member in- 
stitutions requesting them to list the 
plays which they had produced during 
the season. Summaries of these surveys 
have appeared annually in the ETJ 
beginning in 1950. Last year, Edwin R. 
Schoell, chairman of the Production 
Lists Committee for three years, pub- 
lished a survey of the five year period, 
1950-1955.2, This current study covers 
the period July, 1955 to June, 1956. 
Approximately three hundred and fifty 
schools were contacted from which one 
hundred and sixty-three replies were 
received reporting 746 productions with 
25,133 participants playing to a total 
audience of 925,519. 

While it is obvious that a survey con- 
ducted by questionnaire and with this 
sampling leaves considerable margin for 


Theodore Hatlen is Associate Professor of Speech 
at the University of California, Santa Barbara 
College. 

1John E. Dietrich, “Survey of Dramatic Ac- 
tivity in American Colleges: 1946-1947," Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XXXIV _ (1948), 183-190. 

2 Edwin R. Schoell, “College and University 
Productions, A Five-Year Study,” Educational 
Theatre Journal, VIII (May, 1956), 115-119. 


error, nevertheless, certain trends may 
be suggested and some conclusions ad- 
vanced. 

The most notable deviation from the 
pattern of past production schedules 
was in the diversification of offerings 
played by smaller institutions. In his 
five year study Schoell pointed out that 
schools producing a limited number of 
plays placed most of their emphasis on 
Broadway material. (Dietrich had de- 
fined the Broadway play as “any manu- 
script which depended for its reputation 
upon a successful Broadway run.”) “The 
greatest concentration of Broadway 
productions was found among those 
schools that mount from one to four 
productions per season,” says Schoell. 
“Diversification tended to be directly 
proportional to quantity of production.” 
The 1955-56 survey deviates markedly 
from this pattern. Over the past five 
years, the schools producing fewer than 
five plays a year, indicated a concen- 
tration on Broadway vehicles ranging 
from 66% to 75%. In 1955-56 the figure 
was 48%. The change is refleced most 
significantly in the category of standard 
plays. (Dietrich termed a play standard 
“when by virtue of a passage of time or 
the dignity of the style or idea, it had 
survived, or gave promise of surviving 


3 Schoell, op. cit., p. 116. 
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as a contribution to world drama.”) 
Heretofore, the figure for college and 
university production of standard plays 
was between 25,%-30%, and this percent- 
age continued to hold for institutions 
producing a large number of plays, but 
for those with limited schedules, it was 
38%. It appears from this sampling and 
for this year that the smaller institutions 
were moving toward more diversification 
with increased stress on plays of a liter- 
ary nature. Some examples of such 
diversification were Knox College’s 
Bugles in April, (original), Murder in 
the Cathedral, Die Fledermaus, and The 
Cherry Orchard; Mlinois College’s Juno 
and the Paycock, Right You Are, The 
Adding Machine and Julius Caesar; Vas- 
sar’s Heartbreak House, The Alchemist, 
and Six Characters in Search of an 
Author; Earlham College’s The Caucas- 
ian Chalk Circle, Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, and Blood Wed- 
ding; the University of Detroit’s Thieves’ 
Carnival, The Living Room, Henry IV, 
parts I and II; and Mills College’s This 
Way to the Tomb, The Blue Bird, and 
Uncle Vanya. 

Among the standard plays, Shake- 
speare was given fifty-one productions, 
Shaw twenty, Moliére fifteen, and there 
were twenty-one from Greek drama and 
ninety from modern European _play- 
wrights. The following standard plays 
were produced most frequently during 
the 1955-56 session: Antigone (8), House 
of Bernarda Alba (6), Pygmalion (5), 
Arms and the Man (5), A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (5), Othello (5), The 
Imaginary Invalid (4), The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself (4), Six Characters in 
Search of an Author (4), Medea (4), 
Right You Are (3), Amphitryon 38 (3), 
Blood Wedding (3), Cyrano de Bergerac 
(3), Androcles and the Lion (3), The 
Merchant of Venice, Love's Labour's 
Lost, and The Alchemist. 

Children’s plays continued to be a 
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source of increasing emphasis in the 
campus theatre, sixty-seven productions 
being given utilizing fifty-six different 
titles. Those most frequently played 
were Cinderella (5), The Elves and the 
Shoemaker (3), and Rumpelstiltskin 
(3). A number of schools noted regular 
programs of touring childrens’ plays to 
other schools and communities. North- 
western University’s Chicago Campus 
presented plays at Christmas time to 
hospitalized and under-privileged chil- 
dren. Michigan State, in addition to 
touring surrounding communities, oper- 
ated a Toyshop Theatre using child 
actors. The University of Utah ran a 
Young People’s Theatre with a season of 
four plays given for five performances 
each. Santa Monica City College gave 
an original childrens’ play, Clowns 
Around, for fifteen performances to a 
total audience of 5,648. As a class proj- 
ect, students in Central Michigan Col- 
lege wrote and produced an original 
childrens’ play which was performed be- 
fore 6,000 children. One of the most ap- 
pealing aspects of childrens’ theatre is 
in the size of the audiences that are 
attracted. Western College of Ohio per- 
formed three plays to a total audience 
of 10,500. The University of Eastern 
New Mexico played Rumpelstiltskin to 
8,000 children, and the University of 
Delaware’s Sleeping Beauty was seen by 
11,192 children. 

During the past season, forty-seven 
musical productions were listed ranging 
from original revues to musical comedies 
to opera. Menotti was the favorite 
source, accounting for eleven offerings. 
Among the twenty-seven operas given, 
those produced more than once were 
The Impressario, The Magic Flute, and 
The Marriage of Figaro. 

In the category of original plays, the 
college and university theatre worker 
continued to be least adventuresome. 
Less than six percent of the plays 
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produced were originals. Of the forty- 
one titles listed, six were musicals and 
six were childrens’ plays. Yale University 
was the only institution which placed a 
major emphasis on the new playwright, 
six full-length new plays being presented 
last year. Apparently many campus the- 
atres find an outlet for the new play- 
wright in the one-act form. Twenty-four 
schools mentioned active programs of 
writing and producing original short 
plays. Perhaps the one-act is the most 
suitable form for experimental work, 
especially at the undergraduate level 
because of the hazards of box office, pro- 
duction facilities or the lack of play- 
wrights with sufficient background to 
deal with full-length plays. The AETA 
Manuscript Play Project might well 
devote some attention to the short play 
and find ways and means of stimu!ating 
the writing and production of such 
works. An annual contest might be in 
order, or perhaps an anthology of origi- 
nal one-acts might be published. 
The national AETA or local sections 
might find it profitable to include the 
production of original short plays in 
their meetings. In any event, the pro- 
duction of original plays continues to be 
a horizon which is relatively unexplored 
by the campus theatre. 

Ever since the Production Lists Com- 
mittee began its studies, it became ap- 
parent that the college and university 
theatre devoted most of its efforts to the 
production of Broadway plays, approxi- 
mately half of all offerings falling into 
this category. This pattern was repeated 
last year with a figure of 52%. Not only 
is there a tendency to produce New 
York hits, but the popularity of standard 
revivals on Broadway is immediately re- 
flected in the programs of college pro- 
ductions. 

The eighteen most frequently pro- 
duced plays last year were: 

The Crucible (15) 
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Caine Mutiny (10) 

My Three Angels (10) 

Sabrina Fair (10) 

Our Town (9) 

Blithe Spirit (8) 

Picnic (7) 

The Skin of Our Teeth (7) 

Mrs. McThing (7) 

Goodbye My Fancy (7) 

The House of Bernarda Alba (6) 
Macbeth (6) 

The Taming of the Shrew (6) 
Ladies in Retirement (6) 

The Madwoman of Chaillot (6) 
The Glass Menagerie (6) 

The Importance of Being Earnest (6) 
The Rainmaker (6) 


Among the larger universities there is 
considerable evidence of active and 
varied productions ranging from five 
to sixteen a year and including all as- 
pects of the theatre. Among the most 
noteworthy seasons during 1955-56 were 
the following: Carnegie Tech, The 
Cocktail Party, Camino Real, Lafcadio, 
(Arthur Wilmurt’s original adaptation 
of Gide’s novel), Antony and Cleopatra, 
The Hypochondriac, and Survival in 
Sefton, New Hampshire (original); Yale, 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, The Unexpected 
Truth, Coritolanus, The Innocents, 
Henry V, An Enemy of the People, 
Servant of Two Masters, The Good 
Hope, and six originals, A True and 
Special Friend, C. J., As Any Lady 
Should, Ride to Glory, Cafe Espresso, 
and The Countess Accepted; San Jose 
State, 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Each 
in His Own Way, The Merchant of 
Yonkers, The Medium and The Tele- 
phone, Man of Ashes, The Elves and the 
Shoemaker; Northwestern, The Birds, 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, She Stoops 
to Conquer, Amphitryon 38, Country 
Wife, Winter's Tale, Oedipus at Colonus, 
Thieves’ Carnival, The White Devil, 
and Juno and the Paycock; University 
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of Michigan, Ring Round the Moon, 
Bell, Book and Candle, Heartbreak 
House, The Happy Time, Good Woman 
of Setzuan, The Misanthrope, Fidelio, 
The Magic Flute and two originals, 
The Worlds of Tommy Albright, and 
My Very Own; Stanford, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, The Cretan Woman, Camino 
Real, Lysistrata, Amphitryon 38, Night- 
mare Abbey, Dangerous Corner, Love's 
Labour’s Lost, The Golden Apple, and 
an original, Portrait from Memory. 

Dietrich, in his 1946-47 survey, listed 
only twelve arena productions. During 
the past season, seventy-eight plays were 
produced in this manner. While the 
bulk of the plays were single set, popular 
comedies, there were also such classics 
as Electra, Antigone, The Alchemist, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, and The Imaginary 
Invalid, and there were such serious 
dramatic vehicles as Blood Wedding, 
The Crucible, and Winterset. 

Among the unique events of the year 


that warrant special comment was Bay- 
lor University’s experimental produc- 
tion of Hamlet with Burgess Meredith. 
Director Paul Baker, assisted by Charles 
Laughton, projected the concept of uti- 
lizing three actors to show Hamlet's 
“inner-consciousnesses.” Perhaps Mr. 


Baker could be prevailed upon to de- 
scribe his experimental production of 
Shakespeare in a future issue of the ET J. 


While many educational theatres went 
on tour, certainly one of the most am- 
bitious ventures was that of Augustana 
College of Illinois, which toured a 
comedy to thirty-six communities in 
eight states, travelling nearly 5,000 miles 
in six weeks. 


The over-all view of the 1955-56 sea- 
son of college and university productions 
is one of great activity, offering numer- 
ous opportunities for creative talent and 
bringing live theatre to many communi- 
ties and campuses. The educational 
theatre continues to be a going concern. 


DOCTORAL PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS, 1956 


ALBERT E. JOHNSON* 


The fifth annual publication by the 
AETA Bibliography Project of doctoral 
dissertations in progress throughout the 
country during 1956 contains 47 titles, 
an increase over last year. The schools 
reporting were: Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, Denver, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Michigan State, Missouri, New York 
University, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
Southern California, Stanford, and Yale. 
The Florida and Princeton entries were 
sent too late for inclusion last year. 
Several colleges and universities listed 
in previous issues have not reported for 
a year or more. 

The present survey continues to be 
conducted in cooperation with Professor 
Jeffery Auer of the University of Vir- 
ginia, who publishes a Work in Progress 
survey covering speech and theatre in 
the June issue of Speech Monographs. 

The organization of the following re- 
port is similar to previous listings. 
Faculty supervisors are urged to consult 
the subject headings before submitting 
their information so that the compiler 
may accurately classify the titles. Most 
of the entries below furnish the follow- 
ing information: the researcher's name, 
working title of the project, institution, 


Albert E. Johnson is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries. 

*For the AETA Project on Bibliography, 
Roger M. Busfield, Jr., Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 


faculty supervisor, and expected date of 
completion. 


I. Tue DRAMA 
A. Individual Dramatists 


351. Cohn, Albert M. The Plays of Edward 
Sheldon. Northwestern, Walter B. Scott, Jr., 
1957- 

352. Gillespie, Charles R. Aspects of Char- 
acterization in Selected Plays of George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Iowa, O. G. Brockett, 1957. 


353- Jones, Edgon. An Edition of Sir Rob- 
ert Howard’s The Committee. Michigan, Paul 
Mueschke, 1958. 

354. Lehrer, Robert. The Dramatic Works 
of Mrs. Centlivre. Stanford, 1958. 

355. Morris, David Walter. Critical Evaluation 
of the Works of William Saroyan. Denver, 
Campton Bell, 1957. 

356. Paxson, Omar. A Study of Bernard 
Shaw's Use of Stage Directions. Northwestern, 
1958. 


B. Dramatic Periods 


357. Bekker, Hugo. The Lucifer Motif in 
the German and Dutch Drama of the 16th and 
17th Centuries. Michigan, C. K. Pott, 1957. 


358. Clay, Jack. The Theatre of Dion Bouci- 
cault. Northwestern, 1958. 


359. Hudson, Herman C. Dramatic Theory 
in Spain and England in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries. Michigan, F. S. Escribano. 


360. Ludwig, Jay. James H. McVicker and 
Early Theatre in Chicago. Illinois, Barnard 
Hewitt, 1957. 

361. Sigler, Byron. Poetic Justisce in Restora- 
tion Comedy. Stanford, 1958. 
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C. Dramatic Types 
(No entries) 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 

362. Hilliard, Robert L. New Concepts and 
Principles of Dramaturgy as Developed in Tele- 
vision Adaptations of Stage Plays. Columbia 
Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1958. 

363. Long, Thomas R. An Analysis of Con- 
temporary Courtroom Drama by English Speak- 
ing Playwrights to Determine its Relative Im- 
portance in Modern Dramaturgy. Michigan 
State, 1959. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 
(No entries) 
F. Dramatic Critics 
364. Canning, Beverly Elise. The Dramatic 
Criticism of H. T. Parker. Michigan, Hugh Z. 
Norton, 1958. 


Il. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Directing 
365. Cochran, James Preston. A General His- 
torical Survey of Stage-Management and Di- 
recting on the New York Professional Stage from 
1895-1915. Iowa, William R. Reardon, 1957. 
366. Curry, Wade. Steele Mackaye as Pro- 
ducer-Director. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 1957. 


B. Acting 

367. Barrow, Bernard. The Acting and Pro- 
duction Style of the English Farce Afterpieces 
(1730-1780). Yale, A. M. Nagler, 1957. 

368. Bolton, Janet H. An Historical Stucy of 
Concepts of Expressive Action for stage and 
platform in England 1506-1644. Southern Cal- 
ifornia, 1957. 

369. Collier, Gaylan. A Study of Famous 
American Actresses. Denver, Campton Bell, 
1957- 

370. Edwards, Christine. The Nature of the 
Contributions to American Theatre Art and 
Practice of the System of Acting as Set Down 
by Constantin Stanislavsky and Often Referred 
to as the Stanislavsky System. New York Uni- 
versity, Fred Blanchard. 

371. Golding, Alfred. Presentationa] Acting: 
its Theory and Practice in Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Century France, England and Ger- 
many. Columbia Teachers College, Paul Koz- 
elka, 1958. 

372. Scully, Daniel. A History of Delivery on 
the English Speaking Stage. Ohio State, John E. 
Dietrich and Charles McGaw, 1957. 

373. Weiner, Albert B. Acting in the Me- 


dieval Religious Theatre. Yale, A. M. Nagler, 
1958. 
C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 

374. Loring, Janet. A General Historical Sur- 
vey of Costume on the New York Legitimate 
Stage, 1895-1915. Iowa, Margaret Hall and Wil- 
liam R. Reardon, 1957. 

375. Pope, Curtis L. A Study of the Integra- 
tion of Scenic Design and Directing in the 
Execution of Scenery for Three Productions. 
Iowa, Arnold Gillette, 1957. 


D. Music 
entries) 
E. Dance 
entries) 
F. Architecture 

376. Hanson, John A. Religious Elements in 
the Roman Theatre Building (The Theatre- 
Temple). Princeton, Erik Sjéqvist. 

377. Shanower, Donald. Opera Houses of 
Southern Michigan. Michigan, Hugh Z. Norton, 
1959- 

G. Administration 
(No entries) 
H. Playwriting 

378. Butler, Edward J. An Original Play Built 
on the Life and Administrative Problems of a 
High School Principal. Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, Ed.D., William P. Anderson, 1958. 

379. George, James L. Three Original Three- 
Act Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, 1957. 

380. Miller, Russell. The Land Between. Co- 
lumbia Teachers College, Ed.D., Magdalene 
Kramer, 1958. 

I. Translations 
entries) 


J. Production 

381. Banks, Howard M. Historical Study of 
Shakespearean Staging from 1600 to 1956. South- 
ern California, 1959. 

382. Lanich, Lloyd J., Jr. Neo-Classic Ele- 
ments in the European Theatre (1770-1820). 
Yale, A. M. Nagler, 1957. 

383. Quinn, Seabury. New Forms in the Mod- 
ern Theatre. Yale, A. M. Nagler, 1958. 


III. THe THEATRE IN ITs SOCIAL FUNCTION 
A. The Religious Theatre 
(No entries) 
B. The Political Theatre 
(No entries) 


C. The Educational Theatre 

384. Smith, Irvine Noble. An Analysis of a 
Thousand Best Plays for College Production. 
Denver, Campton Bell, 1958. 

385. Turpin, Waters. A Drama Program for 
Maryland County High Schools. Columbia 
Teachers College, Ed.D., Lennox Grey, 1958. 

386. Wattron, Frank J., Jr. A Descriptive 
Study of High School Theatre Productions by 
Members of the National Thespian Society in 
the U. S. Southern California, 1957. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
(No entries) 


E. The Children’s Theatre 
387. Herget, Pat. Organizational Procedures 
for Community-Sponsored Children’s Drama. 
Iowa, Harrold Shiffler, 1957. 


F. The Community Theatre 
(No entries) 


G. The Commercial Theatre 

388. Dukore, Bernard. Maurice Browne and 
the Chicago Little Theatre. Illinois, Barnard 
Hewitt, 1957. 

389. Gern, Jesse. Colorado Mountain Theatre: 
History of the Theatre at Central City. Ohio 
State, John E. Dietrich and Charles McGaw, 
1958. 

390. Rydahl, Eugene E. A Study of Man- 
ager Samuel G. Clay in the Theatrical Activities 
of East Saginaw from 1864-1884. Iowa, 1958. 

391. Winters, Earle. A History of Theatrical 
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Activities in Denver, 1901-21. Denver, Campton 
Bell, 1957- 

392. Wise, Robert O., Jr. The History of 
the Theatre in Omaha, Nebraska. Missouri, 
Donovan Rhynsburger, 1960. 


H. International Theatre 
393. Carlson, Harry G. An Analysis of the 
Swedish National Theatre. Ohio State, John E. 
Dietrich, 1958. 
394. Fischer, John G. A Study of the Con- 
temporary British Repertory Theatre. Florida, 
H. P. Constans, 1957. 


I. Racial Theatre 
395- Archer, Leonard. The Influence of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People on the Commercial and Non- 
Commercial Theatre in America. Ohio State, 
John E. Dietrich, 1958. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 
396. Thayer, David. A Study of Conscious De- 
sire on the Part of the Audience for Appro- 
priate Film Lighting. Iowa, Walter Dewey, 1958. 


B. Radio 
entries) 


C. Television 
397. Bluem, Albert William. An Analysis of 
American Television Drama. Ohio State, John 
E. Dietrich, 1958. 


Scholar Beware 


It is too common for those who have been bred to scholastic professions 
and passed much of their time in academies, where nothing but learning confers 
honours, to disregard every other qualification, and to imagine that they shall 
find mankind ready to pay homage to their knowledge and to crowd about them 
for instruction. They therefore step out from their cells into the open world 
with all the confidence and authority and dignity of importance. They look 
round about them at once with ignorance and scorn on a race of beings to whom 
they are equally unknown and equally contemptible, but whose manners they 
must imitate and with whose opinions they must comply if they desire to pass 
their time happily among them.—Samuel Johnson, “Literary Courage,” The 


Rambler. 
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GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE, 1955 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


This report records a total of 251 grad- 
uate degrees with theses in theatre dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1955. There 
were 222 Master’s theses and 29 doctor- 
ates in this total. The University of Ar- 
kansas, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Northern Illinois State College 
are listed for the first time. 

Institutions which have reported 
theses titles, the number of degrees of 
each type reported in 1955, and totals 
to date are shown in the table. The 
theses titles have been classified under 


the following categories of subject mat- 
ter. 


INDEX TO SUBJECT MATTER 


I. The Drama 
. Individual Dramatists 
. Dramatic Periods 
2. Dramatic Types 
. Technique and Dramaturgy 
. Dramatic Theorists 
. Dramatic Critics 
. The Theatre as Means of Communication 
. Directing 
. Acting 
. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—De- 
sign, Construction, Lighting, Costume 
. Music 
. Dance 
. Architecture 
. Administration 
. Playwriting 
Translations 
Production 


Franklin H. Knower, a former Editor of Speech 
Monographs, is Professor of Speech at Ohio 
State University. 


III. The Theatre in its Social Function 
A. The Religious Theatre 
B. The Political Theatre 
C. The Educational Theatre 
D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
E. The Children’s Theatre 
F. The Community Theatre 
G. The Commercial Theatre 
H. The International Theatre 
Related Means of Communication 
A. Motion Pictures 
B. Radio 
C. Television 


TITLES (1955 
I. THE DRAMA 
A. Individual Dramatists 

1727. Beemer, W. Howard. A Comparison of 
Euripides’ Medea with Anderson’s The Wingless 
Victory. Northern Illinois State College, M.S. 

1728. Bottje, Wayne Daniel. A Study of Six 
Representative American Post World War IL 
Playwrights. Michigan State University, M.A. 

1729. Brown, Jane Anne. A Road to Da- 
mascus: A Study of God and Man in the Works 
of Caroline Gordon. Cornell University, M.A. 

1730. Burke, John D. John Galsworthy and 
Henrik Ibsen as Thesis Playwrights: A Com- 
parative Study. Catholic University of America, 
M.A. 

1731. Dolan, Mary Frances. An Analysis of 
The Skin of. Our Teeth: A play by Thornton 
Wilder. Ohio State University, M.A. 

1732. Fields, Gretherl Clayton, Jr. A Study 
of the Theatricality in Three Plays of Federico 
Garcia Lorca. University of Florida, M.A. 

1733. Flynn, Sister Mary Aurelia. A Study of 
the Relationship Between Sean O’Casey’s Plays 
and the Abbey Theatre. Catholic University of 
America, M.A. 

1734. Groah, Betty Jeannine. Three Recurrent 
Elements Found in the Three Act Plays of 
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Master’s Theses Doctor’s Theses Total Degrees 
qth Year 7th Year (With Thesis) 
1955 ‘Total 1955 ‘Total For 7 Years 


Alabama, University of 9 
Arizona, University of 4 
Arkansas, University of 1 
Art Institute of Chicago ............ s 30 
Baylor University 12 
Bob Jones University 2 
Boston University 17 
Bowling Green State University 15 
Bradley University 2 
Brigham Young University 7 
California at Los Angeles, Univ. of ..... 53 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 26 
Catholic University 

Colorado, University of 

Colorado State College of Education ... 

Columbia University Teachers College .. 

Cornell University 

Denver University 

Depauw University 

Emerson College 

Florida, University of 

Florida State University .... , 

Premo State College ................ 

George Washington University 

Hardin Simmons University 

Hawaii, University of 

Houston, University of 

Illinois, University of 

Indiana State Teachers Coll., Terre Haute 

Indiana University 

Iowa, State University of 

Ithaca College .... 

Johns Hopkins University 

Kansas, University of 

Kansas City, University of 

Kansas State College ................ 

Kansas State Teachers College 

Kent State University 

Louisiana State University 

Marquette University 

Miami, University of 

Miami University 

Michigan, University of 

Michigan State College 

Minnesota, University of ..... 

Mississippi, University of . 

Missouri, University of ......... 

Nebraska, University of ne 

New York University ................ : 

North Carolina, University of 

North Dakota Agricultural College . 

Northern Illinois State College . 

Northwestern University 

Occidental College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Oklahoma, University of 

Oregon, University of .............. 

Pecec, College of the 

Pennsylvania State University 

Pittsburgh, University of 
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Master’s Theses 
Year 
1955 Total 


Doctor’s Theses 
qth Year 
1955 Total 


Total Degrees 
(With Thesis) 
For 7 Years 


Queens College 

Richmond Professional Institute 

Saint Louis University 

San Jose State College 

Smith College 

South Dakota, University of .. ; 

Southern California, University of . 

Southern Illinois University 

Southern Methodist University .. 

Stanford University 

Sul Ross State College 

Syracuse University 

Temple University 

Tennessee, University of 

Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College 

Texas, University of 

Texas Christian University .. 

Texas State College for Women 

Texas Technological 

Tulane University 

Tulsa, University of 

Utah, University of . ; 

Utah State Agricultural College 

Virginia, University of . as 

Washington, State College of 

Washington, University of .... 

Wayne University 

Western Reserve University 

West Texas State College .. 

West Virginia University ............ 

Whittier College 

Wichita, University of 

Wisconsin, University of .. 

Wyoming, University of . 

Yale University 
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Tennessee Williams. Ohio University, M.F.A. 

1735. Hall, Robert Noel. Friedrich Von Schil- 
ler and the German Theatre, University of 
Wyoming, M.A. 

1736. Harris, Richard. An Analysis of the 
Plays of Aeschylus. Indiana University, M.A. 

1737. Matthews, Dorothy Otterman. The 
Lady’s Not For Burning, A Study of the Pos- 
sible Influences of Shakespeare on Use of 
Language. Bowling Green State University, M.A. 

1738. Miller, Nancy. The Plays of Jean 
Anouilh on the American Stage. University of 
Wisconsin, M.S. 

1739. Sharp, Martha M. J. M. Synge and the 
Theatre. Louisiana State University, M.A. 

1740. Sutton, Henry. A Critical Analysis of 
Six Plays by John Patrick. Catholic University of 
America, M.A. 

1741. Taylor, Maxine. The Antigone of 
Sophocles in English. University of Wisconsin, 
M.S. 


B. Dramatic Periods 


1742. Burian, Jaroslav Marsano. A Study of 
goth Century Adaptations of the Greek Atreidae 
Dramas. Cornell University, Ph.D. 

1743. Cogdill, John Lindsey. An Analytical 
Study of the Development of the American 
Colonial Theatre. University of Denver, Ph.D. 

1744. El-Masry, Ensaf Zaky. The Ethical Prob- 
lem of Restoration Comedy, 1660-1770. Univer- 
sity of Washington, M.A. 

1745. Langhans, Edward Allen. Staging Prac- 
tices in the Restoration Theatres 1660-1682. 
Yale University, Ph.D. 

1746. Todd, Harold J. America’s Actor-Play- 
wrights of the Nineteenth Century. University 
of Denver, Ph.D. 

1747. Utter, William Lucas. A Study of 
Acting in Three Periods of Theatre History. 
University of Denver, M.A. 
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1748. Wong, Helene HarLin. The Late Vic- 
torian Theatre as Reflected in the Theatre, 
1878-1897. Louisiana State University, Ph.D. 


C. Dramatic Types 

1749. Glenn, Stanley Leonard. Ludicrous 
Characterization in American Comedy from the 
beginning until the Civil War. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

1750. Healer, Alphaleta. The Mystery Play 
in England. Texas Technological College, M.A. 

1751. Kroeger, Gerald William. Modern 
American Tragedy in the Light of Aristotle’s 
‘Poetics’; An Examination of Selected American 
Tragedies Written Since 1918 with a View to 
Determining the Extent to Which They Re- 
flect Aristotle’s Conception of Tragedy as Set 
Forth in the ‘Poetics’. Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

1752. Rigler, Ruth M. Just Beyond the 
Heart, An Original Play: A Problem in Dra- 
matic Realism. University of Minnesota, M.A. 

1753. Savage, Donald J. An Analysis of the 
Comic Element in the Chester, York, Coventry 
and Towneley Mystery Cycles. University of 
Minnesota, Ph.D. 

1754. Scott, Robert 


Lee. Bernard Shaw’s 


Rhetorical Drama: A Study of Rhetoric and 
Poetic in Selected Plays. University of Illinois, 


PhD. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 

1755- Cameron, Edith McBride. An Exper- 
imental Study of Audience Reaction by Means 
of Questionnaire Method to an Arena Style 
Production of Claudia. University of Florida, 
M.A. 

1756. Nolte, Kay Miriam. The Dramaturgy of 
Par Lagerkvist. University of Utah, M.A. 

1757. Proschold, Vivian Rose. Problems of 
Love and Marriage in the Plays of Rachel 
Crothers. Stanford University, M.A. 

1758. Rydahl, Eugene Elvin. Preliminary 
Study of a Portable Recorder of Responses of 
Theatre Audiences. State University of Iowa, 
M.A. 

1759. Smith, Charles E. A Comparative Study 
of the Fate Concepts as Found in Three Greek 
Plays. Northern Illinois State College, M.S. 

1760. Walsh, Paul Francis. A Study of 
Plays for Men and Boys. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

1761. Abrams, Sherwin F. The Tragic Im- 
pulse. University of Wisconsin, Ph.D. 

1762. Anderson, Francis Philip. An Analytical 
Study of Techniques of Persuasion in the Plays 
of Ernst Toller. University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Ph.D. 
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E. Dramatic Theorists 

1763. Gianetto, Nell. A Study of Selected 
Philosophical Concepts in Mourning Becomes 
Electra. San Jose State College, M.A. 

1764. Ryan, Sister Elizabeth Seton. A Critical 
Analysis of Four Marlovian Protagonists in the 
Light of Aristotle’s Poetics. Catholic University 
of America, M.A. 

1765. Shaw, William Harlan. German Ex- 
pressionism 1915-1920: The Plays of Georg 
Kaiser. Louisiana State University, Ph.D. 

1766. Stambusky, Alan. Three Plays by Ar- 
thur Miller Examined as Tragedy in the Light 
of Aristotle’s Poetics and Miller's Theory. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

1767. Williams, Dallas Stephen. Edward Gor- 
don Craig’s Theory of the Theatre as Seen 
Through The Mask. Louisiana State University, 
Ph.D. 


F. Dramatic Critics 

1768. Ballew, Leighton Milton. The Theatre 
Criticism of James Agate. University of Illinois, 
Ph.D. 

1769. Drum, Dale Douglas. A Critical Study 
of Aristotle's Poetics in the Light of Certain 
Modern American Tragedies. University of 
Southern California, M.A. 

1770. Spear, Richard E. The Theatre in De- 
troit, 1887-1895, as Revealed by the Dramatic 
Criticism of George P. Goodale. Wayne Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

1771 Warren, Edward A. An Examination 
of the Relationship between the Philosophy and 
the Drama Theory of Certain Drama Critics. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

1772. Yeater, James Willis. The Critical Re- 
action to the Plays of Christopher Fry. Uni- 
versity of Washington, M.A. 


Il. THE THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Directing 

1773. Ficca, John. A Director’s Study, Designs 
and Prompt Book for Richard Cumberland’s 
The West Indian. The State University of Iowa, 
M.A. 

1774. Forde, Gladys I. David Belasco. West- 
ern Reserve University, Ph.D. 

1775. Landress, Collier. A Study of a Group 
of Selected Stage Conventions as Used by Plau- 
tus and Terence. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A. 

‘1776. Lippke, Richard Lee. Director's Manual 
and Prompt Book for an Original Adaptation 
of Aristophanes The Birds. University of South 
Dakota, M.A. 
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1777-_ Morris, Richard Colby. The Direction 
of Comedy in Relation to Theories of the 
Risible. Cornell University, M.A. 

1778. Powell, Jon Tudor. The Major As- 
pects of the Directorial Philosophy of V. E. 
Meyerhold. University of Oregon, M.S. 

1779. Stacey, Ruth E. A Study of the Di- 
rectorial Techniques of Clyde Fitch. University 
of Wisconsin, M.S. 

1780. Vilhauer, William Warren. A Director’s 
Study and Design for She Stoops to Conquer, 
by Oliver Goldsmith. The State University of 
Iowa, M.A. 


B. Acting 

1781. Adams, Geraldine. The Professional 
Life of Madame Francesca Janauschek. Univer- 
sity of Michigan, M.A. 

1782. Balduf, Carlaine. The Women Who 
Have Played Hamlet. University of Michigan, 
M.A. 

1783. Gilfillan, Sue Ann. Oberammergau: 
Actor’s Theatre. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1784. Gorman, Sumner Joseph. Hazlett on 
Actors and Acting. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1785. Ingwerson, Lona McNutt. The Prepara- 
tion and the Performance of Three Major Roles 
at the State University of Iowa. The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, M.A. 

1786. Johnson, Geoffrey Ashton. Leslie How- 
ard. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1787. Noid, Benjamin Maynard. An Intro- 
ductory Study of the Training and _ Back- 
ground of the American Actor from 1925-1930. 
University of Utah, M.A. 

1788. Reynolds, Theo. An Analysis and In- 
terpretation of Eliza Doolittle in Bernard Shaw’s 
Pygmalion. Ohio State University, M.A. 

178g. Serresseque, Frank V. The Creation of 
the Role of Sir Peter Teazle in Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan’s The School for Scandal and an Anal- 
ysis of the Acting Problem Involved. Michigan 
State University, M.A. 

1790. Tinklepaugh, Robert Davis. Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

1791. Thompson, Carol Lee. The Acting 
Technique of Laurette Taylor. Yale University, 
MF.A. 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre: 


Design, Construction, Lighting, Costume 


1792. Armstrong, Robert Arthur. A Descrip- 
tive History of Scenic Design in Speech Depart- 
ment Productions at the University of Michigan 
from 1928-1953. University of Michigan, M.A. 
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1793. Baldwin, Robert Ashworth. The 
Oresteia (Designs). Yale University, M.F.A. 

1794. Bass, Jerry Alfred. A Project in Scenic 
Design for a Production of The Beaux Strat- 
egem. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

1795. Black, Eugene R. Robert Edmond 
Jones, Poetic Artist of the New Stage Craft. 
University of Wisconsin, Ph.D. 

1796. Blakeley, Clyde Walter. A Study of 
Staging Techniques of Charles Kean’s Tempest 
with Comparative Notes on Other Nineteenth 
Century Productions of The Tempest. Ohio 
State University, M.A. 

1797- ‘Butler, Donald Edgar. Projected 
Scenery: An Annotated Bibliography. University 
of Washington, M.A. 

1798. Chassman, Arthur. United Scenic Ar- 
tists and Associates, Local 829. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

1799. Cornwell, Jack H. Pygmalion by George 
Bernard Shaw, Design Thesis. Art Institute of 
Chicago, M.F.A. 

1800. Cruz, Emeric Rafael. A Proposed Open- 
Air Stage for Puerto Rico. Yale University, 

1801. Davis, Suzanne M. Indian Costumes for 
Unto These Hills. North Carolina University, 
M.A. 

1802. Dennis, Elmer J., Jr. The Design and 
Execution of the Settings for Shaw’s Arms and 
the Man for a Summer Theatre with Limited 
Staging Facilities. Michigan State University, 
M.A. 

1803. Duffey, Louise. The Design and the 
Execution of the Costumes for The Winter’s 
Tale. Ohio State University, M.A. 

1804. Elmore, John LaVerne. A_ Proposed 
Guide for Teaching Stage Lighting in the 
High School Dramatic Arts Program. Univer- 
sity of Southern California, M.A. 

1805. Fletcher, Elizabeth Marie. Policemen’s 
Uniforms in the United States from the Earliest 
Times to the First World War. University of 
Texas, M.F.A. 

1806. Griffin, Irene Frances. Children’s Cos- 
tume: Its Development and Stage Reproduction. 
Stanford University, M.A. 

1807. Griffin, John Gilmer. A Design and 
Methods for Building a Low-Cost Switchboard 
for Theatrical Use. Baylor University, M.A. 

1808. Held, McDonald Watkins. A History of 
Stage Lighting in the United States in the 
Nineteenth Century. Northwestern University, 
Ph.D. 

1809. Irwin, Donald. Philippe Jacques De 
Loutherbourg. University of Texas, M.F.A. 
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1810. Kidd, Elizabeth. Designs for Mister 
Roberts. The State University of Iowa, M.A. 

1811. Knaub, Richard Keith. Reconstruction 
of a Working Model of the Drottningholm Stage 
and its Machines. The State University of Iowa, 
MLF.A. 

1812. Kurten, John Lawrence. Liliom (De- 
signs). Yale University, M.F.A. 

1813. Marks, Samuel M. Settings by Joseph 
Urban—An Evaluation of His Stage Craft. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Ph.D. 

1814. Maw, Elizabeth Jean. Costume Design 
for the Theatre: An Experience in the Costum- 
ing of Shakespearean Plays, Using Twelfth 
Night as a Laboratory Problem. Cornell Uni- 
versity, M.S. 

1815. McAnallen, William Joseph. A Series 
of 35 mm Slides Showing the Step-by-Step Pro- 
cedure of Construction of Four Basic Flats. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, M.A. 

1816. Miesle, Frank Leland. The Staging of 
Pantomime Entertainments on the London 
Stage: 1715-1808. Ohio State University, Ph.D. 

1817. Munier, Leon Lucien. Manon (Designs). 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

1818. Nadeau, Albert Henry. James Robinson 
Planche, Craftsman of Extravaganza. University 
of Michigan, Ph.D. 

1819. Rosen, Charles. Snegourotchka (De- 
signs). Yale University, M.F.A. 

1820. Spence, Barbara Jane. Fourteenth Cen- 
tury English Costume: Its Development and 
Stage Reproduction. Stanford University, M.A. 

1821. Swanagan, Don Jo. Volpone (Designs). 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

1822. Thayer, David Lewis. Design and Con- 
struction of a Low Cost Light Control Board 
Unit for the Stage. The State University of 
Iowa, M.A. 

1823. WVanderslice, Ralph L., Jr. Experiments 
with Tubular Steel Framed Scenery. Michigan 
State University, M.A. 


D. Music 

1824. Armstrong, Marion Page. These Immor- 
tal Few. A Symphonic Pageant Drama in Two 
Acts. North Dakota Agricultural College, M.S. 

1825. Muir, Donald Beldon. John Dryden’s 
Albion and Albanus and King Arthur: An 
Analysis of Operatic Form. Stanford University, 
M.A. 

1826. Shank, Richard Clinton. Madame But- 
teryy. Music by Giacomo Puccini, Libretto by 
Luigi Illica and Guiseppe Giacosa. Essay and 
Production Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 
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E. Dance 
1827. Day, Janice Elaine. The Development 
of a Traditional Folk Ballad as a Dance-Drama 
for Television. Michigan State University, M.A. 
1828. Hardy, Jacquelin Joan. Am Investiga- 
tion of the Most Effective Methods of Staging a 
Dance Revue, with Details of all Aspects of an 
Actual Production. Ohio State University, M.A. 


F. Architecture 


1829. Carner, Joseph Norbert. A Guide for 
Theatre Architecture. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1830. Keene, Jay Barry. The Expanding 
Theatre (The Application of Prefabrication 
Techniques to the Construction of a Small 
Theatre.) Yale University, M.F.A. 

1831. March, Marvin Meyer. Architecture 
of the Community Theatre. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 


G. Administration 


1832. Honan, William Holmes. Riots in the 
House: A Study of Theatre Riots with Partic- 
ular Emphasis on the Abbey Theatre. Uni- 
versity of Virginia, M.A. 

1833. Mennes, Norman Alfred. A Study of 
the Problem Involved in the Operation of the 
Summer Theatre, “Holiday Stage,” During a 
Three Year Period, 1947-1949. University of 
Southern California, M.A. 

1834. Ross, Alec. Establishing a Theatre Arts 
Library. University of Kansas, M.A. 

1835. Rukgaber, Cecile A. The Theatrical 
Syndicate and Its Effect Upon the American 
Theatre. University of Wyoming, M.A. 

1836. Threlkeld, Budge. A Study of the Man- 
agement of Charles Kean at the Princess’s The- 
atre: 1850-1859. Ohio State University, Ph.D. 


H. Playwriting 

1837. Allen, Frances Long. Pink Ribbon. The 
State University of Iowa, M.F.A. 

1838. Braverman, Lorry. Without Trumpets 
—An Original Play. North Carolina University, 
M.A. 

1839. Collins, Sherwood Clark. Two Original 
Plays Experimentally Produced. The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Ph.D. 

1840. Clayton, John S. The Other Side of the 
Mountain (play). North Carolina University, 
M.A. 

1841. Coble, Harry. Midland Purple (play). 
North Carolina University, M.A. 

1842. da Parma, Evelyn B. Repeat Perform- 
ance (play). North Carolina University, M.A. 

1843. di Salvo, Joseph John III. The God 
Men, an Original Thesis Play, Yale University, 
M.F.A. 
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1844. Driggers, Richard. Thesis Play: Un- 
titled. University of California at Los Angeles, 
M.A. 

1845. Garren, Claude L. The Creek Runs 
Dry. (play). North Carolina University, M.A. 

1846. Goldman, Sonya Gloria. All’s Fair. Or- 
iginal Thesis Play. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1847. Greene, William Clayton. Salt for My 
Partner: A Play in Two Acts. University of 
Texas, M.F.A. 

1848. Grice, Dermot. A Comedy in Two 
Acts: An Original Work for Stage Presentation. 
Catholic University of America, M.F.A. 

1849. Harland, Frank Ray. Four Texas Folk 
Plays. University of Texas, M.F.A. 

1850. Hatch, James Vernon. Two Original 
Plays. The State University of Iowa, M.A. 

1851. Honaker, Gerald. Count to Five. North 
Carolina University, M.A. 

1852. Jenks, Kenneth Willis. The Wall on 
Gridley Avenue. A Play in Two Acts. University 
of Utah, M.A. 

1853. Kepros, Nicholas G. The Flowing Well, 
A Three Act Play. University of Utah, M.A. 

1854. Kramer, Suzanne E. Lord Jeremy. North 
Carolina University, M.A. 

1855. Lang, Cyril $. Double Exposure, North 
Carolina University, M.A. 

1856. Levene, Victoria E. A Play—Seasons Re- 
turn. Syracuse University, M.A. 

1857. Lyman, Kenneth Cox. The Eve of Com- 
mencement, An Original Drama. University of 
Denver, M.A. 

1858. McLauchlin, Russell. The Great Chief. 
Wayne University, M.A. 

1859. Moe, Christian H. Stranger in the Land. 
North Carolina University, M.A. 

1860. Patton, Helen O. Belinda Joy. North 
Carolina University, M.A. 

1861. Peyton, Wallace Alexander. Guardian 
Angel. Original Thesis Play. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

1862. Pomeran, David Sheldon. Jt Takes a 
Miracle. Original Thesis Play. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 


1863. Rae, Thomas Newton. The Laurel 
Bough. Original Thesis Play. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

1864. Rosenberg, Joseph. Saturday Stranger. 


North Carolina University, M.A. 

1865. Ross, Virginia Mullen. A Study of the 
Problems of Dramatization of Three Narratives. 
Ohio State University, M.A. 

1866. Sasser, S. Baxter. Midsummer Tonic. 
North Carolina University, M.A. 
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1867. Snyder, William Hartwell. A True and 
Special Friend. Original Thesis Play. Yale Uni- 
versity, M.F.A. 

1868. Swan, Jesse Randolph. Funeral Service 
for Dan Webster. A Drama in Three Acts. Uni- 
versity of Southern California, M.A. 

1869. Treat, Donald R. The Bridge. North 
Carolina University, M.A. 

1870. Whetstone, Harvey A. A Fable for the 
Fearful. North Carolina University, M.A. 

1871. Wylde, Marjorie E. Captain Chris- 
topher’s Kirk. North Carolina University, M.A. 


I. Translations 

1872. Myhrum, Robert George. Traveling 
Light—A New English Translation of Le Voy- 
ageur Sans Bagage by Jean Anouilh. English 
Translation by Barbara and Robert Myhrum. 
Essay and Production Book. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

1873. Oakes, Nancy C. Translation and Pro- 
duction of Pelleas and Melisande. University of 
Wisconsin, M.A. 

1874. Oliver, William Irvin. A Translation 
and Critique of Six Plays by Federico Garcia 
Lorca. Cornell University, M.A. 


J. Production 

1875. Adams, Helen Watson. A Production 
and Prompt Book of Blood Wedding by Federico 
Garcia Lorca. University of Oregon, M.S. 

1876. Adkins, Jess Thomas. The Wind of 
Heaven by Emlyn Williams. Essay and Preduc- 
tion Book. Yales University, M.F.A. 

1877. Barstow, Paul Rogers. Oedipus Tyrannus 
by Sophocles and Oedipe by Andre Gide. Essay 
and Production Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1878. Bernhard, Melvin Irwin. Arms and the 
Man by George Bernard Shaw. Essay and Pro- 
duction Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1879. Briley, James Dale. A _ Production 
Prompt Book of John Millington Synge’s In the 
Shadow of the Glen. University of Michigan, 
M.A. 

1880. Carlson, Harry Gilbert. An Analysis of 
an Arena-Style Production of the Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker. Ohio State University, M.A. 

1881. Castello, Richard. Chindee, Production 
Thesis. University of California at Los Angeles, 
M.A. 

1882. Craig, Arden D. Ruddigore, Its Back- 
ground, Satire and Production. University Of 
Washington, M.A. 

1883. Gale, Virginia. A Production of Pyg- 
malion by George Bernard Shaw. Bowling Green 
State University, M.A. 
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1884. Haege, Marguerite. The Little Foxes, 
by Lillian Hellman. Art Institute of Chicago, 

1885. Hay, Richard Lawrence. A Production 
Design Book for David Belasco’s The Girl of 
the Golden West. Stanford University, M.A. 

1886. Hazzard, Robert Tombaugh. An Arena 
Production of Andreyev’s Katrina. Michigan 
State University, M.A. 

1887. Hengerer, Franklin George, Jr. The God 
Men, Original by Joseph John Di Salvo. Essay 
and Production Book. Yale University, M-.F.A. 

1888. Herrod, Ralph Jefferson. The Glass 
Menagerie by Tennessee Williams. Essay and 
Production Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1889. Horrigan, Patrick Hilsman. A Produc- 
tion and Production Book of Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s The House Bernarda Alba. University of 
Texas, M.F.A. 

1890. Hunkins, Carldwin A., Jr. Production 
Problems Involved in Liberty Under Law. Em- 
erson College, M.A. 

1891. Johnson, Phyllis Carroll. Murder in 
the Cathedral by T. S. Eliot. Essay and Produc- 
tion Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1892. Kirschnew, Richard Lee. A Production 
and Production Book of Georg Buchner’s Woz- 
zeck and John B. Buckstone’s Popping the Ques- 
tion. University of Texas, M.F.A. 

1893. Knight, James M. RUR—A Production 
Thesis, University of Tennessee, M.A. 

1894. Liggett, Lucy Ann. The Production 
Analysis of Leonid Andreyev’s He Who Gets 
Slapped. Bowling Green State University, M.A. 

1895. Matthews, Margaret Evelyn. A Produc- 
tion of Hillbilly Weddin’, A Class Play for a 
High School in a Rural Community. University 
of Arkansas, M.A. 

1896. McClintock, Anna Sue. A Production 
and Production Book of Maude Miller’s Land 
of the Dragon. University of Texas, M.F.A. 

1897. McRae, Jane Grady. A Production and 
Production Script of Andre Obey’s Noah. Uni- 
versity of Texas, M.F.A. 

1898. Nordman, Ted Henry, Jr. The Prob- 
lems of Poetic Drama in Relation to a Pro- 
duction of The Cocktail Party. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

1899. Norrix, Loy G. An Adaptation of Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone, or The Fox. University of 
Washington, M.A. 

1900. Nydegger, John Louis. An Adaptation 
of Othello, The Moor of Venice by William 
Shakespeare. University of Denver, M.A. 

1901. Peck, Walter Anthony. A Production 
Book of She Stoops to Conquer by Oliver Gold- 
smith. University of Denver, M.A. 
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1902. Place, Stanley Harry. An Analysis and 
Special Production Report of The Enchanted by 
Jean Giraudoux. Ohio State University, M. A. 

1903. Ribbing, John Royce. Production 
Techniques of Frontiers of Understanding. Stan- 
ford University, M.A. 

1904. Ritchie, Harry Moul. Juno and the 
Paycock by Sean O’Casey. Essay and Production 
Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1905. Roney, Edmund Burke. Fig Tree Ma- 
donna, Technical Direction. Production Thesis. 
University of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

1906. Simpson, Keith Brisbin. The Happy 
Prince, a Dramatization of the Oscar Wilde 
Fairy Tale. University of Washington, M.A. 

1907. Sigler, Byron Elbert. A Production Book 
of Sydney Howard’s They Knew What They 
Wanted. Tulane University, M.F.A. 

1908. Singer, Ronald Evan. Ruddigore by 
William Schwenck Gilbert and Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan. Essay and Production Book. Yale Uni- 
versity, M.F.A. 

1909. Shanahan, Elizabeth. Production Study 
and Text of John Millington Synge’s The Play- 
boy of the Western World, as Presented at 
Catholic University. Catholic University of 
America, M.F.A. 

1g10. Stone, John Arthur. Maude’s Vineyard, 
An Original by Arthur Kelley. Essay and Pro- 
duction Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1911. Telford, Robert Sheldon. Children of 
Darkness by Edwin Justus Mayer. Essay and 
Production Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

1912. Treat, Barbara S. Toward a Production 
of Paul Claudel’s The Book of Christopher 
Columbus. North Carolina University, M.A. 

1913. Tsiouris, Irene Christina. An Adap- 
tation and Production Book of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac for Outdoor Theatre. University of Den- 
ver, M.A. 

1914. Uttal, Ivan. An Analysis and Produc- 
tion Book of Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom. Tulane 
University, M.F.A. 

1915. Watson, Quba Patricia. A Production 
and Production Book of Sidney Howard's Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter. University of Texas, M.F.A. 

1916. Wayne, Wayne C. Twilight Walk: An 
Experimental Production to Demonstrate the 
Advantages of Outdoor Circle Theatre. Uni- 
versity of Denver, M.A. 


Ill. THE THEATRE IN ITs SOCIAL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 
1917. Schweikert, Robert Bruce. A Study of 
Religious Implications in the Plays of Chris- 
topher Fry. Ohio State University, M.A. 
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B. The Political Theatre 

1918. Wilson, Barry Preston. Paul Green: 
Evangelist for Democracy. Cornell University, 
M.A. 

C. The Educational Theatre 

1919. Archer, Will Hill. History of Theatrical 
Activities at Lon Morris College 1873—Present. 
Southern Methodist University, M.A. 

1920. Bigby, Charles Wesley. A Survey of the 
Use of Dramatics as a Teaching Medium in the 
Public Schools of the Dallas Area. Southern 
Methodist University, M.A. 

1921. Brady, William Henry. A History of 
Theatre at Ohio University (1804-1920). Ohio 
University, M.F.A. 

1922. Clark, John Lewis. Dramatics Activity 
in the Colleges and Universities of the United 
States Prior to 1905. Stanford University, Ph.D. 

1923. Erickson, Lorna. An Historical and 
Analytical Evaluation of an Ideal Educational 
Theatre Plant. Brigham Young University, M.A. 

1924. Hill, Charles R. A Survey of the Prob- 
lems Involved in Producing One-Act Plays at 
District and State Speech Festivals in Kansas, 
1950-55. Kansas State Teachers College, M.S. 

1925. Hobbs, Paul E. An Inquiry Into the 
Use of Drama to Teach History. College of the 
Pacific, M.A. 

1926. Kearns, William Gallatin. A Study of 
the Three Act Plays Produced in Selected West 
Virginia High Schools in 1953-54. Ohio Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

1927. Kirk, John Wayne. The Ohio State 
University Theatre Collection Philosophy and 
Methods—An Evaluation. Ohio State University, 
M.A. 

1928. Lohrey, Sherwood D. A Survey of the 
Extra-Curricular Dramatic Activities in the 
Public High Schools of New York State 1954- 
1955. University of Wisconsin, M.S. 

1929. Longley, Polly C. Creative Dramatics: 
A Technique for the Teaching of Literature. 
Texas State College for Women, M.A. 

1930. Losey, Jessie Louise. A Selected List of 
One-Act Plays for Festival Use. Kansas State 
Teachers College, M.S. 

1931. Meyer, Margaret Gump. A Survey of 
the Extra-Curricular Dramatic Activities in 
Iowa High Schools, 1953-54. University of Wis- 
consin, M.S. 

1932. Peirce, Henry Brown, Jr. A History of 
the Dramatic Activities at the University of 
Massachusetts to 1953. University of Michigan, 


M.A. 
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1933. Popovich, James E. A Study of Signifi- 
cant Contributions to the Development of Cre- 
ative Dramatics in American Education. North- 
western University, Ph.D. 

1934- Rebillot, E. Paul. A Theatrical Adapta- 
tion of “Beowulf” for the High School Stage. 
University of Michigan, M.A. 

1935.  Schaus, Lucibel. Original Dramatic 
Adaptations Supplementary to The Scott, Fores- 
man Series in First Grade. Boston University, 
M.Ed. 

1936. Schmidt, Inge. Stanford’s Developing 
Theatre, 1906-1920. Stanford University, M.A. 

1937. Stevens, Harold K. A Survey of Drama 
Curriculums, Program and Facilities in Wash- 
ington Colleges and High Schools. University of 
Denver, Ph.D. 

1938. Friedman, Arthur B. A_ Descriptive 
Study of the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation Veterans Administration Program for 
Neuro-Psychiatric Patients of the Veterans Hos- 
pital. University of Southern California, Ph.D. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
1939. Gelb, Phillip $. The Side Door, An 
Original Play with an Accompanying Essay on 
Mental-Moral Masochism. University of Min- 
nesota, M.A. 


E. The Children’s Theatre 

1940. Cardaci, Flizabeth White. The Princess 
and the Goblins, A Play for Children in Two 
Acts. University of Denver, M.A. 

1941. Doolittle, Joyce. Fifty Stories for Cre- 
ative Dramatics. Indian University, M.A. 

1942. Jones, Virnelle Yvonne. Three Original 
Dramatic Adaptations of Children’s Stories with 
Prompt Books and Suggestions for Their Pro- 
duction. Kansas State College, M.S. 

1943. Liedtke, James E. The Three Spin- 
ning Fairies, an Original Play for Children. 
Bowling Green State University, M.A. 

1944. Olin, Donald Todd. An Analysis and 
Production Book of the Children’s Theatre 
Production of The Magic Slipper by Kelly Dan- 
ford and Tilden Wells. Ohio State University, 
M.A. 

1945. Watkins, Mary Jane Larson. The Writ- 
ing and Production of a Children’s Play Based 
Upon Thackeray’s The Rose and Ring. Mich- 
igan State University, M.A. 


F. The Community Theatre 
1946. Burmeister, Barbara Johnson. A Pro- 
posed Four-Year Plan of Dramatics Activity for 
the High School and Community of Hart, 
Michigan. Michigan State University, M.A. 
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1947. Etheridge, Benjamin Taylor. The His- 
tory of Arts and Crafts Theatre of Detroit, 
Michigan, 1916-1919. Stanford University, M.A. 

1948. Gasper, Raymond D. A Study of the 
Group Theatre and Its Contribution to The- 
atrical Production in America. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

1949. Langdon, Harry. A History of the 
Omaha Community Playhouse (1924-1955). Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, M.A. 

1950. Schesventer, Robert Raymond. A Study 
of Lancaster, Ohio, to Determine its Suitability 
for a Community Theatre. Ohio University, 


G. The Commercial Theatre 


1951. Oas, Mabel Winnetta. A History of 
Legitimate Drama in the Copper County of 
Michigan from 1900 to 1910 with Special Study 
of the Calumet Theatre. Michigan State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

1952. Bigelow, Edwin L. A Record of the 
Professional Theatre Activity in Fargo, North 
Dakota from 1889 Through 1903. North Dakota 
Agricultural College, M.S. 


1953. Hume, Charles Vennard. The Sacra- 
mento Thaetre, 1849-85. Stanford University, 
Ph.D. 


1954. Primeaux, Beverly. Annals of the The- 
atre in Lafayette, Louisiana 1920-1940. Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, M.A. 


H. The International Theatre 

1955. Hernandez, Leonor C. Filipino Folk 
Drama and Theatre. University of Wisconsin, 
M.A. 

1956. Zimmerman, L. L. The Federal The- 
atre: An Evaluation and Comparison with For- 
eign National Theatres. University of Wisconsin, 
Ph.D. 

1957. Johnson, Richard C. Native Drama of 
England with Related Developments in the 
Theatres of Germany and Italy. Northern II- 
linois State College, M.S. 

1958. Grahmann, James M. The Passion Play 
Tradition in Mexico and Central America. 
Louisiana State University, M.A. 

1959. Bergman, Harold E. The Teatro 
Olimpico of Vicenza, Italy. Florida State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

1960. Guinto, Piedad. The Organization of a 
National Theatre in the Philippines. Catholic 
University of America, M.A. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Motion Pictures 
1961. Butler, Eliot. Hosteling Holiday, Film 


Script and Production. Boston University, M.A. 
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1962. Clark, Richard Henry Jr. The Peach 
Harvest, Motion Picture Thesis Film. Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

1963. 
March of Time. Motion Picture Thesis. 
versity of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

1964. Logothetis, Michael. Script Based on 
Greek Tragedy Antigone, Motion Picture The- 
sis Script. University of California at Los An- 
geles, M.A. 


Fielding, Raymond. History of the 
Uni- 


1965. Price, Lawrence. One Way Ticket, Anti- 
Narcotics Film. Motion Picture Thesis Film. 
University of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

1966. Sanders, Raymond Denis. Time Out of 
War. Motion Picture Thesis. University of 
California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

1967. Thomas, Frank Emmett. An Examina- 
tion of Four Plays by Bernard Shaw Adapted to 
the Film Medium. Cornell University, M.A. 


B. Radio 

1968. Edmerson, Estelle Louise. An Inves- 
tigation of the American Negro in American 
Radio. Radio Thesis. University of California 
at Los Angeles, M.A. 

1969. Parker, David W. Descriptive Analysis 
of the Lone Ranger as a Form of Popular Art. 
Northwestern University, Ph.D. 

1970. Wipf, Joyce. The Writing and Produc- 
tion-Directing of Ten Original Radio Dramas. 
Bob Jones University, M.A. 


C. Television 


1971. Borde, Unni. The Adaptation of Hedda 
Gabler to Television. Stanford University, M.A. 

1972. Compton, Joan Buechner. Acting Tech- 
niques of Maurice Evans in the Television Pro- 
duction of Richard II. Stanford University, M.A. 

1973. Nathanson, Yaron S. A_ Production 
Study and Audience Evaluation of a Television 
Play Reading. University of Wisconsin, M.S. 

1974. Morris, Stanley P. An Adaptation of a 
A Doll’s House for Television Production. Bowl- 
ing Green State University, M.A. 

1975. Scharrer, Joseph Frederick. A Critical 
Evaluation of the First and Second Seasons of 
Omnibus. Ohio State University, M.A. 

1976. Scothorn, Robert Atwood. A Descrip- 
tion of Some of the Viewers Who Enrolled for 
Credit in the Telecourse “Shakespeare on TV,” 
Spring Semester, 1954. University of Southern 
California, M.A. 

1977. Tuttle, Leah Jane. A Study in Sub- 
jective-Camera Television Drama. University of 
Michigan, M.A. 
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The editor of a journal such as ET] 
has little need to editorialize. His 
presence is noted chiefly by whatever 
error of omission or oversight he, his 
staff, and the printer compound. This 
pleasant anonymity, however, can be 
profitably ignored in the first number of 
a new term, both to issue a greeting 
and to echo a program. 

The greeting is as old as mankind: 
from one fellow-worker in the field of 
his choice to another; the program is 
younger. It was first promulgated in 
October, 1949, by Barnard Hewitt, the 
first editor of ETJ. He pointed out that 
the ETJ was planned to serve all the 
workers in the educational theatre; that 
it was to represent that field as the QS 
represented the field of speech, as the 
PMLA represented the field of lan- 
guage and literature. 

The years that have passed since that 
first issue have brought no change in 
that general policy, but they have 
brought an increasing awareness of the 
difficulties involved in its fulfillment. 

As any journal reaches toward its ma- 
turity, it is natural that it should suffer 
from an exaggeration of its virtues as 
well as from its faults. Two friends of 
mine brought this to my mind. When 
I expressed regret to one that he had 
submitted his article to another journal, 
he answered, with no intended scorn, 
that he thought the ETJ was concerned 
mainly with “school plays” and that his 
article was meant for a learned journal. 
The other friend, a high schoo] teacher 
of drama, said, quite casually, “Of 
course, the ETJ has nothing for the 
secondary teacher. It is interested only 
in research.” 


THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


You may wonder at my choice of 
friends (they are still friends); you may 
question their perspicacity, but you 
cannot doubt that they represent, in 
their fashion, the polarities between 
which the staff of the ETJ has to work. 

The name of the journal itself repre- 
sents the tightrope which the staff, along 
with every other worker in the field, is 
forced to walk. Can you imagine the 
Speech Association or the Modern Lan- 
guage Association feeling it necessary 
to add the word “educational” to the 
name of its journal? But we owe our 
existence and our duty to the classroom 
and the stage, to the student and the 
audience, to instruction and to art, to 
research and to creation. Further, we 
profess these double roles over a learn- 
ing and artistic span that is almost as 
chronologically extensive as _ Britain’s 
health scheme, from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Any casual glance then will serve to 
show that our interests are multifarious, 
our concerns frequently disparate. We 
seem, like Cambises, that “Lamentable 
Tragedy mixed full of pleasant mirth,” 
to be bursting the very confines of defini- 
tion. 

But if our association be a paradox, 
it is, like the paradox of acting, one that 
exists. It works. Like the honeycomb, 
our divisions serve only to strengthen us. 

These divisions serve the same pur- 
pose in the Journal that they do in the 
Association, and, as the first Editor saw, 
the Journal to be strong must reflect 
this variety. The Editor’s chief job, 
then, is to see that our various interests 
are all represented, as far as the members 
make this possible, by material presented 
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in a form that is worthy of the total 
membership as well as the special field. 
His job, and the job of his staff, is to 
present in permanent manner those con- 
sidered judgments, those essays in anal- 
ysis, those researches in the past, and 
those programs for the future that will 
serve, not only at present but in later 
years, to indicate the maturity of our 
insight as well as our breadth of aim. 


The task, as we have seen, is not 
insuperable. The Journal, in spite of 
my unthinking friends, has managed, 
under its former editors, admirably to 
represent the enormous range of our in- 
terests. The present Editor and his staff 
can only hope to continue this tradi- 
tion. We feel that, as a staff, our range 
of interests represents, in little, the var- 
iety of the Association. In this variety, 
if you will submit its products to us in 
clear and organized form, lies the 
strength and peculiar unity of the Jour- 
nal. 

After all, it was only in later and de- 
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generate times that the Muses were as- 
signed exclusive fields. At first their di- 
visions, too, were only different aspects 
of a greater unity. As Hesiod said of 
them, let it be said of us, “They are all 
of one mind, their hearts are set upon 
one song.” 
James H. CLancy 
Editor, ET] 


BACK COPIES OF ET] 
STILL NEEDED 
The Executive office urgently needs 
back copies of one issue—March, 1954 
(Vol. VI, No. 1)—of the Educational 
Theatre Journal to fill orders from li- 
braries for complete sets of back issues. 
This office will, therefore, pay $1.50 per 
copy for the March, 1954, issue in good 
condition. Please mail to the Executive 
office. 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
AETA 


Critics 


The animadversions of critics are commonly such as may easily provoke 
the sedatest writer to some quickness of resentment and asperity of reply. A 
man who by long consideration has familiarized a subject to his own mind, 
carefully surveyed the series of his thoughts, and planned all the parts of his 
composition into a regular dependence on each other, will often start at the 
sinistrous interpretations or absurd remarks of haste and ignorance, and wonder 
by what infatuation they have been led away from the obvious sense, and upon 
what peculiar principles of judgment they decide against him.—Samuel Johnson, 
“Directions to Authors Attacked by Critics,” The Rambler. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


I. AETA OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1958 
Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to the members 
of the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the Constitu- 
tion. ‘Twenty-five members may petition the Executive Secretary by June 15, 
1957, to add names to the slate. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The 1958 Nominating Committee, consisting of Samuel Selden, Chairman, 
James Brock, Curtis Canfield, and John Wray Young, serving with Frank M. 
Whiting and Kenneth L. Graham, met in Chicago, Illinois, on December 29, 
1956, to nominate officers for 1958. The following slate was selected: 


For President .. 

For Vice-President 

For Advisory Council ( 
Vere .. Salt Lake City, Utah 
William Brasmer .... ae Granville, Ohio 
Alice Griffin .... = Pee New York City, New York 
Arnold Gillette .. Iowa City, Towa 


SLATE FOR 1959 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
Theatre Association that the Advisory Council, according to the provision of 
Section 4c of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of 
the Nominating Committee for 1959: 

Earl C. Bach ne Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado 

Campton Bell .............. University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Walden P. Boyle ........ University of California at Los Angeles 

Therese M. Cuny .. Academy of Our Lady, Providence H. S. Illinois 

Jed H. Davis ..........Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Keith M. Engar ..... .. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

William P. Halstead .... University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Dorothy Kester ya Akron Public Schools, Akron, Ohio 

James M. Klain . .. University of California at Los Angeles 

Mouzon Law ..........ANTA, 1545 Broadway, New York, New York 

Lee Norvelle . Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Thomas M. Patterson .. Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Joel Rubin New York, New York 


Any twenty-five members of AETA may supplement this slate by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary before June 15, 1957. This slate, supplemented by peti- 
tions, will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 
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At the time of the annual convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as the Nominating Committee the four who have received the highest vote and 
who have registered at the convention by noon of the first day of the meetings. 
The elected member who received the highest vote shall be chairman. The 
Executive Secretary shall serve ex officio as a voting member of the Committee. 
The retiring President shall serve ex officio as the sixth voting member of the 
Committee. Except for the ex officio members, no member shall serve on the 
Nominating Committee more than once in three years. 


II. REPORT OF THE LEGISLATION FOR SECOND 
VICE-PRESIDENT COMMITTEE 


The following proposed revisions to the AETA Constitution hereby sub- 
mitted for approval of the membership by the committee consisting of Kenneth 
L. Graham, chairman, Norman Philbrick, and Mouzon Law. They have been 
presented to the Advisory Council and will, at the 1957 Business meeting, be 
brought before the entire membership. Omissions or corrections should be re- 
ported to the Executive Secretary so that he may recommend them to the Ad- 
visory Council. 


Article V 
Section 1, Add “(3) a second vice-president for a term of one year,” and 
change (3) to (4). 


Article VI 


Section 1, (3) Add “(c) the Second Vice-President,” and change succeeding 
lettering accordingly. 
Section 2, (2) Add “Second Vice-President” after “Vice-President.” 


Article VII 
Add “Section 3—The Second Vice-President shall: 

(1) assist the President and Vice-President and take over their duties in 
case both the President and Vice-President are disabled or absent, and 

(2) maintain liaison with all regional theatre groups and report all regional 
theatre meetings to the President, and 

(3) prepare for the forthcoming convention prior to his taking over the 
office of Vice-President, and 

(4) plan membership promotion, and 

(5) report annually on the Association’s service to its membership,” and 
change section numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 to read 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, re- 
spectively. 


Article IX 
By-Laws 
Section 4, (b) change to read, “The name of the Vice-President each year 
shall be submitted by the nominating committee as candidate for President. 
The name of the Second Vice-President each year shall be submitted by the 
Nominating Committee as candidate for Vice-President. In addition, the Nom- 
inating Committee shall submit names for Second Vice-President and four mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council, and” 
(Note: By special instruction from the President, the Nominating Committee 
would name both a Vice-President and Second Vice-President at the Boston 
meeting in order to inaugurate the new office.) 
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III. NOMINATING NOTICE FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE CONFERENCE 


This is the slate recommended by the Nominating Committee to be voted 
upon at the 1957 Annual Meeting. Members are invited to supplement this list 
by petition, to the Director of Children’s Theatre Conference thirty days before 
the Annual Meeting (CTC Operating Code, Article VI, Section A.) 

Any petition for additional names to supplement this slate should, therefore, 
be signed by twenty members of CTC and sent by July 19, 1957 to the Director 
of CTC, Dr. Paul Kozelka, Box 123, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 


Director of CTC (August, 1957, to August, 1959) 
Eleanor York Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Assistant Director of CTC (August, 1957, to August, 1959) 
Dorothy Schwartz .... Birmingham, Alabama 


Governing Board Members (August, 1957, to August, 1960) 

Three to be elected 
Mabel Wright Henry Newark, Delaware 
Patricia Mcllrath Kansas City, Missouri 


Margaret S. Woods Seattle, Washington 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee 
Ann Viola, Chairman 

Martha Brush 

Sister Mary Fernando 

Mouzon Law 

Paul Kozelka 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


William R. Reardon, Editor 


Note: The new Books in Review 
Editor is Professor Walter H. Walters, 
Department of Theatre Arts, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. The retiring Books Editor 
wishes to thank all of those reviewers 
who so graciously gave of their time and 
energy in supporting this section of 
ETJ. May I further suggest that any 
members of the profession who are in- 
terested in reviewing books communi- 
cate with Professor Walters. 


STRINDBERG’S QUEEN CHRIS- 


TINA, CHARLES XII, GUSTAV ITI. 
Translations and Introductions by 
Walter Johnson. Seattle: University 


of Washington Press, 
vii+284. $4.50. 

With so much current interest in 
Strindberg’s naturalistic and expression- 
istic dramas, it is appropriate that trans- 
lations of three of his plays in a third 
style should appear at this time. AIl- 
though Strindberg is one of the most 
important writers of historical drama in 
the modern theatre, his historical plays 
have been little known in this country 
largely because the subject matter is 
entirely Swedish. Professor Johnson has 
provided extensive introductions and 
notes to these plays which Strindberg 
wrote in 1901-02, and discusses not only 
the dramatic technique, which varies in 
each of the plays, but also gives bio- 
graphical sketches of all of the principal 
characters as well as enough political 
and social background material to en- 
able readers to follow the plots. In ad- 
dition, Strindberg’s own comments on 
his central characters are quoted from 
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his Open Letters to the Intimate 
Theatre. 

The piaywright has chosen to show 
each of these three central characters 
at the decisive point of his career: 
Christina in the months before her ab- 
dication, Charles XII in the period of 
political turmoil that preceded his death 
in Norway, and Gustav III as he seized 
absolute power just before his assassi- 
nation. While each is portrayed within 
an historical milieu, Strindberg makes a 
psychological interpretation of each 
character which reminds us of his more 
famous non-historical plays. 


Christina is shown not as the romantic 
queen of Garbo’s well-known motion 
picture but in a naturalistic manner 
reminiscent of Miss Julie. Strindberg 
sees her as a woman, reared to play a 
man’s part, struggling to maintain her- 
self in a position ordinarily reserved for 
a man. As with Miss Julie, he reveals 
how her feelings of insecurity and out- 
bursts of suppressed emotions stem from 
such factors as the influence of an 
emotionally unbalanced mother, false 
education, and fatal flaws of character. 
Particularly in the final act, when 
Christina is rejected by Klas Tott with 
whom she is in love, Strindberg is able 
to illustrate all of these fatal instincts 
and influences which bring about her 
downfall as a queen and as a woman. 
With a series of scenes from the last 
three years of Charles’ life, Strindberg 
presents in Charles XII the inner con- 
flicts and final defeat of the king who 
had once been Sweden’s great hero. In- 
stead of a technique such as the nat- 
uralistic one used in Queen Christina, 
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there is an unusual mixture of reality 
and expressionism. In Act II Charles 
dreams of an attempted assassination, 
in Act III symbolic, dream-like char- 
acters protest the arbitrary punishments 
ordered by the king, and in Act IV 
there is a strange scene between Charles 
and Emerentia Polhem, the fiancée of 
the philosopher Swedenborg, in which 
the king seems to express the fear and 
hatred of women which Strindberg him- 
self often felt. 

Theatre historians who know of 
Gustav III only as an actor and pro- 
ducer of plays in his charming court 
theatres at Drottningholm and Grips- 
holm will be interested in Strindberg’s 
interpretation of the king as an “actor 
on the throne” for whom his own life 
was a play. Gustav I/I is written in a 
style recalling the Scribean dramas of 
conspiracy and intrigue so popular at 
the end of the nineteenth century, but 
in spite of such theatrical scenes as the 
one in which the queen walks between 
Gustav and his assassinator just as the 
latter is about to fire, the king emerges 
as a highly complex, carefully studied 
character. The play also contains such 
a strikingly naturalistic scene as State 
Secretary Schréderheim’s discussion with 
his wife of the failure of their marriage 
and their impending divorce. 

Professor Johnson’s translations are 
well adapted for acting, but unfortu- 
nately from the standpoint of possible 
productions by American college or 
university theatres, Strindberg has as- 
sumed too often that his audiences were 
familiar with the historical events he 
has dramatized, Without long program 
notes, many of the scenes would be 
meaningless to American theatre goers. 
At the end of Gustav III, for example, 
anyone without a background in Swedish 
history would be left completely in 
suspense as to whether or not Gustav 
actually was assassinated. Although these 
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people and events have little significance 
for Americans, it is Strindberg’s fasci- 
nating character studies which will make 
these plays live for most readers. 
WENDELL COLE, 
Stanford University 


THE GREEN CROW. By Sean O'Casey. 
New York: George Braziller, Inc., 
1956; pp. xii+303. $3.95. 

This volume of essays and short 
stories forms a pleasant pendant to 
O’Casey’s six volumes of autobiography 
now collected as Mirror in My House. 
Even the most devoted of Sean’s ad- 
mirers (I proudly profess myself one) 
cannot but admit that these gleanings 
and gatherings from a quarter century 
are uneven, but several of the pieces 
are pure gold, and, a further point, the 
four short stories and ten of the essays 
are reprinted from books long unavail- 
able. It is rewarding to come upon them 
again, after twenty years, bound up to- 
gether with several fine pieces hitherto 
buried in the files of the New York 
Times and elsewhere. The stories ap- 
peared originally in 1934 in Windfalls, 
a collection of verse, fiction, and short 
plays. All are experiments in stream-of- 
consciousness narration; all are sad, 
even grim, realistic studies in the frus- 
tration of those ‘little people’ whom 
Sean has loved so long and understood 
so well. One of them, “A Fall in a 
Gentle Wind,” a brief but haunting 
sketch of the tuberculous young Mollser 
of the Dublin tenements, for all its 
quietness and gentleness, is more poign- 
ant and powerful than the better 
known presentation of the same char- 
acter and situation in The Plough and 
the Stars. The four stories are beauti- 
fully written, and despite the dominance 
of the minor and plaintive note, all 
celebrate the preciousness and the beauty 
of living in the wastelands of God's and 
the man-made worlds. 
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Ten of the essays made up about half 
of The Flying Wasps, a collection of 
swashbuckling, vituperative, flamboyant 
attacks upon dramatic critics, particu- 
larly the late James Agate, which ap- 
peared in 1937. I doubt that there were, 
especially in this country, many readers 
of the original volume, and among them 
surely many were confused by the 
references to the plays of the moment 
or annoyed by O’Casey’s shillelagh at- 
tacks upon his own critics. I fancy, in- 
deed, that the essays reprinted here, or 
printed in much revised form (“Over- 
ture” is much rewritten; “Critica Silen- 
tio Luna” includes much material pre- 
sented in four or five pieces originally), 
will still be of lesser interest to the 
average reader or to that over-effete 
reader who shrinks from avowedly and 
flagrantly prejudiced criticism. Arnold- 
ian disinterestedness is doubtless a fine 
critical virtue and should be sought by 
the reviewer, but Matthew himself was 
not above the flashing, slashing witty 
blow, and when a man with O'Casey’s 
glorious spate of words and joyous love 
of good open fight cuts loose, I per- 
sonally love the vivid and exciting in- 
toxication of the words, the images, the 
compelling onward rhythmic flow. 
Surely, the near-Shavian exposure of that 
overrated piece of stupid and incredible 
claptrap, Night Must Fall, “Murdher 
in the Theatre,” and the triple-barrelled 
onslaught on Noel, “Coward Codology,” 
especially upon Cavalcade (‘the march- 
past of the hinder part of England, her 
hindside draped with a Union Jack’) 
and Design for Living (“Design for Dv- 
ing,”—‘‘these poor writhing worms in 
a winecup”) are still valid and deserve 
to be more generally known. 

Several of the combined pleas for a 
National Theatre and for keeping 
Shakespeare on the stage and attacks 
upon stupid critics and criticism seem 
a bit more dated. I personally lament 
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the absence here of the sharpest of all 
the attacks upon that precious dilet- 
tante, Jimmy Agate, “A Review of Mr. 
Agate’s Review of Within the Gates” 
(the omission is probably a_ typically 
generous O’Casey gesture) with the 
multiple-punning title, “The Cutting of 
an Agate.” It was graaand fun in 1937. 
And, since Jimmy had his own febrile 
and ennuied charm, one is glad to re- 
call that he showed some witty humility 
that Sean probably appreciated in his 
own title, “Beyond the Agates.” It was 
Agate who first complained of the wasp- 
ishness of Sean’s criticism, 
probably Sean’s own genial delight in 
his ability to sting that makes him in- 
clude under “The Flying Wasp” general 
heading his recent (1954) long defense 
of himself and attack upon the critics 
of The Bishop’s Bonfire (a very engag- 
ing play, by the way, but I fear one that 
would not “go” in America) after its 
Dublin production, “Bonfire Under a 
Black Sun.” It is a pungent, penetrating, 
persuasive, powerful piece of rippling 
scorn and flashing, head-over-heels out- 
rageous puns, in the latest O’Casey man- 
ner, climaxing in this gorgeous and 
typical coda: 


and it is 


And where’s and how’s O’Casey, after the 
flarum harum scarum of The Bishop’s Bonfire? 
At home, thank ye, and safe. A bit broody, 
trying to think out if he be the right man with 
the wrong ideas, or the wrong man with the 
right ideas, in the hope that, taking thought, 
he may assume the right proportions, add a 
cupid te his stature, and so be able to come 
before the Irish drama critics with a right 
reverend song. Diverted he often is by the buzz 
of bees and the sound of the wind in the trees; 
and watching the strut of the blackbird or the 
thrush on the lawn-patch, or admiring the 
colored lights strung along the promenade from 
one end to the other by Babbacombe Beach. 
He does not weep for himself as the Irish 
critics say they weep for him. He laughs, lads, 
he laughs. Laughs as Cuchulainn did, even when 
his shadow rises up to meet him, showing that 
the day is fair spent, and the night is at hand. 
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It is the right thing to do, for it is part of 
man’s right and part of God’s pleasure. 
Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the 
length of a span. 
Laugh, and be proud to belong to the old 
proud pageant of man. 


The other new pieces, grouped under 
the general heading, “On Diverse Sub- 
jects,” may appeal more generally to 
readers. They include two interesting 
autobiographical pieces, ‘““Tender Years 
for Poor O’Casey,” and “No Flowers for 
Films”; five personal credos, the best of 
which are “The Power of Laughter: 
Weapon Against Evil,” and “Always the 
Plough and the Stars,” a brilliant and 
moving proclamation of his artistic faith; 
an exciting bit of mingled patriotic 
pride, pity, and pathos, “St. Pathrick’s 
Day in the Morning,” written in the 
form of a drunken monologue spoken 
to Sean by his friend Mick McChree, 
displaying his liveliest and most char- 
acter and thought-revealing dramatic 
powers; and two generous and glorious 
tributes to Shaw, one on his ninetieth 
birthday, one on his death. These two 
last essays, a chapter from the last auto- 
biography, Sunset and Evening Star, and 
the centenary tribute which appeared in 
the New York Times July 22, 1956, “G. 
B. Shaw: The Lord of the Century,” are 
among the finest Shavian criticism, and 
they form also (and of this the dear 
man is, I swear, for once gloriously un- 
selfconscious) a lasting tribute to the 
finest qualities in himself. 


I am personally delighted that there 
is practically nothing in these pages 
which can be singled out for damnation 
by those narrow-minded critics who have 
so long hounded Sean for his political 
sympathies. I doubt these fellows will 
like what is presented in this book, but 
for those who love fine words poured 
out upon the page with prodigious 
abandon and who can savor the inspired 
declaration of a genius for living with 
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gusto, this is indeed a “daarlin’ book,” 
a book of joy and stimulation for those 
who, like myself, deeply love the battling 
old exile from Erin. I think he will for- 
give my quoting here what he wrote me 
with reference to a recent review (ETJ, 
December, 1955): “I write, or try to 
write for those who aren’t afraid of 
their own thoughts, and for those who 
seek the darkness when the sun colors 
the sky. I am one who thinks that mind 
should speak, not only from a soapbox, 
but declare from the housetops what 
the mind thinks to be true, or merry, 
or humanly brave.” 

The man who wrote those tear-pro- 
voking and heart-warming sentences 
wrote The Green Crow, and the later 
pieces in this book, with Sunset and 
Evening Star, prove the validity and 
vitality of this lovable, merry, human, 
and brave soul who, after three quarters 
of a century of a life never easy, with 
himself never properly recognized or 
sufficiently subsidized, also wrote to me 
proudly, “I amn’t done with it yet.” 
No, indeed, Sean, you’re not. May you 
live another quarter century, to shame 
us with the dullness and pallor and 
timidity of our lives, and arouse us 
with the pulsing, excited, delighted, 
youthful fullness of yours. 

E. J. West, 
University of Colorado 


THE ITALIAN OPERA AND CON- 
TEMPORARY BALLET IN LON- 
DON 1789-1820. By William C. Smith. 
London: The Society for Theatre 
Research, 1955; pp. Xvili+191. 

With the exception of one period at 
the end of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the detailed history of opera presenta- 
tion on the London stage is fairly well 
covered. Volume IV of Burney’s General 
History of Music summarizes opera pro- 
duction from the beginnings to the end 
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of 1788. Eber’s Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre covers the period 1821-27, and 
Chorley’s Thirty Years Musical Recollec- 
tions covers the period from 1827 to 
1859, from which time newspaper files 
are readily available. The years 1789- 
1820 have, however, been largely blank 
as far as records of opera productions 
are concerned. The present book has 
been planned to fill that gap. It is the 
fifth in the series of annual volumes pub- 
lished by The Society for Theatre Re- 
search. 

This is not a book to be read as his- 
tory or biography. It is, instead, an 
historian’s source book, presenting in the 
most direct method possible, details of 
opera preduction during a short period. 
That it is an important period is attested 
by the fact that this period included the 
first performances in London of Gluck, 
Mozart, and Rossini. 


The organization of the book is 
chronological. The entry for each pro- 
duction includes the theatre (although 
from 1793 on, with the single exception 
of 1812 when a rival organization ap- 
peared for a time at the Pantheon, the 
theatre was the King’s Theatre, Hay- 
market), the title, the type of opera, the 
composer, the date, and the number of 
performances. The cast and roles sung 
are given when the data is available. 
Each performance is numbered for easy 
reference. Excerpts from reviews, and 
occasional short summaries are given 
when pertinent. The choice of such 
material is excellent. Similar treatment 
is given the ballet. 


The book is carefully indexed with 
separate entries under the headings 
“Operas, Burlettas, Cantatas,” “Ballets 
and divertissements,” “Singers,” “Ballet- 
dancers, Choreographers, Ballet-masters,” 
“Composers, instrumentalists, Miscel- 
laneous.” 
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This is an extraordinarily fine work, 
not only for the content, but as a model 
for such source books. It should be in 
every theatre research library. 


CLAUDE L. SHAVER, 
Louisiana State University 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


LISZT. By Sacheverell Sitwell. New York; Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1956; pp. xxx+400. 
$7.50. 


FROM THE AMERICAN DRAMA. By Eric 
Bentley (editor). ““The Modern Theatre, Vol- 
ume 4.” New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956; pp. x+384. $1.25. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELIZABETHANS. 
By Henri Fluchere with a foreword by T. S. 
Eliot. Dramabooks Series. New York: Hill 
and Wang, Inc., 1956; pp. 254. $1.25. 


WEBSTER AND TOURNEUR. General editor, 
Eric Bentley with an introduction by J. A. 
Symonds. Dramabooks Series. New York: Hill 
and Wang, Inc., 1956; pp. 381. $1.35. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Edited by Have- 
lock Ellis. Dramabooks Series. New York: Hill 
and Wang, Inc., 1956; pp. 344. $1.35. 


CONGREVE. Edited by Alexander Charles 
Ewald. Dramabooks Series. New York: Hill 
and Wang, Inc., 1956; pp. 438. $1.45. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. Dramabooks Series. New York: Hill and 
Wang, Inc., 1956; pp. 190. $.95. 


MY LIFE IN ART. By Constantin Stanislavski- 
Translated by J. J. Robbins. New York: 
Meridian Books, Noonday Press, 1956; pp- 
586. $1.95. 


PREFACE TO HAMLET. By Harley Granville- 
Barker. Dramabooks Series. New York: Hill 
and Wang, Inc., 1957; pp. 284. $1.25. 


THE PARADOX OF ACTING and MASKS OR 
FACES? By Denis Diderot and by William 
Archer with an introduction by Lee Strasberg. 
Dramabooks Series. New York: Hill and 
Wang, Inc., 1957; pp. 240. $1.25. 
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NEWS 


O. G. Brockett and Lenyth S. Brockett, Editors 


NOTICE 


This is the last issue of the News 
under the present editors. They wish to 
express their sincere thanks to the many 
members who have contributed material 
for this section. In the future all news 
items should be sent to the incoming 
News Editor, David Hawes, Department 
of Speech and Theatre, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. Dead- 
lines are January 15, March 15, August 
15, and October 15. 


CONFERENCES 


The SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION of 
AETA held its spring conference May 4 
at Glendale City College. Albert Mc- 
Cleery was the featured speaker at the 
morning symposium on “The Theatre 
in the Technological Age.” The after- 
noon session was devoted to a series of 
demonstrations designed to show solu- 
tions to the problem of teaching space 
for theatre courses, particularly as en- 
countered in the Los Angeles school sys- 
tem. 


The Paciric NORTHWEST DRAMA Con- 
FERENCE convened at the University of 
Oregon in February. Featured at the 
meeting was a speech by Jack Morrison 
in which he criticized CBS for its de- 
cision to invest ten million dollars in an 
“oceanic wonderland” and _ suggested 
that the money could be better invested 
in fellowships or theatres to train prom- 
ising young people for television and the 
theatre. 


The SouTH EASTERN THEATRE COn- 
FERENCE met in Louisville on March 14- 


16. Guest speakers included Eric Bent- 
ley, Robert Penn Warren, Francis Fer- 
gusson, Alice Griffin, Lee Norvelle, Rob- 
ert Schnitzler, and George Hamlin. The 
organization launched its program for 
the celebration of a “Paul Green Year,” 
in honor of which the University of 
Louisville presented one of his plays for 
the delegates. Randolph Edmonds is 
president of the conference; John Cald- 
well was program chairman. 


At the STaTe UNiversiTy OF Iowa the 
twenty-ninth annual Iowa Play Produc- 
tion Festival was conducted April 5-13. 
Plays were presented by high school and 
community theatre groups and each 
performance was evaluated by a critic- 
judge. The festival is sponsored jointly 
by the Department of Speech and Dra- 
matic Art and the Extension Division. 
Ronald Gee is the festival secretary. 


At TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, a work conference in creative 
drama was conducted by Winifred 
Ward, assisted by Aurand Harris, March 
6-8. 

The Cuicaco Park District presented 
its fourteenth annual children’s drama 
festival on three successive Saturdays 
in March. Approximately ten one-act 
plays were produced each week to offer 
a cross-section of the dramatic activities 
for children in the Chicago area. 


At the AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL 
InstiTuTE of the State University of New 
York a five-day drama festival was held 
May 1-5 under the direction of Mort 
Clark. The New York State Thespian 
Conference was held at the same time. 
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At Lone BEACH STATE COLLEGE a non- 
competitive play festival for high schools 
was held March 15. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY was host 
to high school students and teachers of 
the state during its twelfth annual Radio 
and Television Conference on March 
16. Special features of the meeting were 
seminars for teachers on the uses of 
radio and television in schools and talent 
contests for students. Robert Crawford 
was chairman of the conference. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


At the UNiversiry oF WIsconsIN Robert Gard 
has received a Rockefeller Foundation grant 
to make a nation-wide study of community 
theatres. He will make a five-month tour visit- 
ing “community theatres and directors doing 
outstanding creative work, and will seek to un- 
cover new ways of encouraging and developing 
the ‘living theatre of America.’” 


At Los ANGELES STATE COLLEGE, the San 
Fernando Valley campus was opened for classes 
in September, 1956. As part of this new develop- 
ment, a speech and drama department under 
the Language Arts Division was created with 
the goal of training elementary and secondary 
school teachers while remaining within the 
liberal arts framework. Dramatic productions 
by this department began with children’s the- 
atre offerings but now include plays for adults. 
Plans are under way for the construction of a 
two and one-half million dollar speech and 
drama building to be completed by 1959. The 
theatre program is under the direction of Wil- 
liam Schlosser. 


The OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL has an- 
nounced preliminary plans for construction of 
new theatre buildings designed by Richard L. 
Hay. The stage building plans are based on 
the dimensions of the Fortune Theatre con- 
tract of 1599. As part of the 1957 season, Othel- 
lo, As You Like It, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Henry VIII, and Pericles will be presented 
under the direction of Angus Bowmer, Robert 
Loper, and James Sandoe. Related course work 
will be offered in the Institute of Renaissance 
Studies under Margery Bailey, Verne Blue, 
Robert Loper, Joseph Maltby, and others. 

The SOUTHERN THEATRE NEws, a quarterly 
publication of the South Eastern Theatre Con- 
ference, began publication in the fall of 1956 
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under the editorship of B. M. Hobgood of 
Catawba College. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON the School 
of Drama has acquired and remodeled one of 
the older campus buildings. The new facilities 
are being used for additional rehearsal space, 
classrooms, offices, a theatre museum, library, 
and technical production work areas and stor- 
age space. 

The PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE THE- 
ATRE will open its new Julie Harris Theatre in 
August with the presentation of a dance drama 
with choreography by Helen Tamiris and a 
play irected by Charlotte Perry. 

PERRY-MANSEIELD MOTION PictuREs has avail- 
able a number of 16mm films on basic stage 
movement, modern dance, and folk dancing for 
rent or purchase. 

At WaAsHINGTON UNIverRsITy a dramatic divi- 
sion has been recently formed under the di- 
rection of W. G. B. Carson. Course work in 
drama has been offered in the English depart- 
ment since 1922, and while the theatre work 
will continue within the framework of that 
department its increased importance is recog- 
nized in its new divisional status. 


At the CHILDREN’s THEATRE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
of Baltimore Mrs. Toussie Salomonson-Keezer, 
public relations director of the Holland Arts 
Festival, is spending three months to study the 
organization and educational methods of this 
group. She will establish a children’s theatre 
unit in Amsterdam in 1958. Isabel Burger is 
director of the Children’s Theatre Association. 


At SAN Jose STATE COLLEGE a ninety-minute 
television production of The Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus was presented in January under 
the direction of Robert I. Guy. A kinescope re- 
cording of the program is available for viewing 
free of charge other than for transportation. 


At the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary the 
newly-completed Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Hall 
contains a theatre which was dedicated recently 
with the college’s annual production of a 
Shakespearean play. 


At the UNIvERsITy OF MICHIGAN a program of 
Eurythmy—the interpretation of “music and 
poetry through stylized dance movements’— 
under the sponsorship of the departments of 
art, dance, English language and _ literature, 
speech, physical education for women, and the 
school of music, was presented in February. 

At MONTANA STATE COLLEGE the new Student 
Union Theatre was dedicated recently with a 
production of The Rainmaker. 
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NEWS 


At MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE one performance 
of the production of The Teahouse of the 
August Moon in February was given as a bene- 
fit to raise funds for the fire-damaged library 
of Okinawa’s University of the Ryukus. Don 
Buell was the play’s director. 


At the CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY a 
series of television programs on “Classicism in 
the Arts Today” is being presented over WQED, 
Pittsburgh’s educational television station. As 
part of the series, Arthur Wilmurt showed the 
work of some “classicists” in modern dramatic 
writing, including the original version of All 
the King’s Men. 


The Huron PLAyHousE, now in its ninth 
season, will present six plays between June 24 
and August 17. F. Lee Miesle is the managing 
director. 


COMMUNICATIONS MATERIALS EXCHANGE has 
added three new filmstrips in color to their of- 
ferings. Information about these strips—“Men’s 
Clothing of the Western World,” “Women’s 
Clothing of the Western World,” and “Basic 
Stage Lighting Equipment’”—may be obtained 
by writing the exchange at Box 62, West Co- 
vina, California. 


At STETSON UNIVERSITY a stock company will 
be inaugurated this summer with a repertory 
of four plays under the direction of Charles 
Ritter and Bruce Griffiths. 


GENERAL Fivms, Inc. has completed a forty- 
minute 16 mm color adaptation of Everyman 
with Karl Light in the leading role. For ad- 
ditional information write Box 601, Princeton, 
N.. J. 

CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. now has available 
a wide selection of 16 mm films of various 
types—dramatic, documentary, and experi- 
mental. For information write the organization 
at 13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Firm Currure, “an independent magazine 
published every two months for the advance- 
ment of the aesthetic and social aspects of the 
motion picture,” is now in its second year of 
publication. Subscriptions are three dollars per 
year. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
magazine at 215 W. g8th St., New York 25, 
N. 


NEW PLAYS 


At YALE UNIveRsIry a musical version of The 
Madwoman of Chaillot will be presented in 
May by the Yale Dramatic Association. Quincy 
Porter, professor of music at Yale, has written 
the music for the adaptation by Richard W. 
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Jackson, Jr., and Raymond D. ‘Sipherd, Yale 
seniors. The production will be directed by 
Nikos Psacharopoulos. 


At WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA, Paul Green’s new 
play, The Founders, based on the history of 
the first successful and permanent settlement 
in America, is being played under the direction 
of Howard Scammon. Another new play by 
Green, The Confederacy, has been scheduled 
for production at Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
during the summer. 


At CatawBa CoLLece David Mark’s They All 
Got Away was given its premiere in April un- 
der the direction of Arnold Colbath. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN The Burning 
Ground, a 1955 Hopwood Award winning play 
by Ronald Sproat, and Man in Armour by 
Arthur Beer, Jr., were produced in March 
under the direction of Jack Bender. 


At BowLinc GREEN STATE UNiversiry John 
Halleur’s adaptation of Emma will be given its 
first production in May under the direction of 
F. Lee Miesle, with the author ,in attendance. 


At the JEwisH THEATRE FOR CHILDREN in New 
York Bat Shlomo (King Solomon’s Daughter) 
by Elchanan Indelman was presented in He- 
brew in March under the direction of Sam- 
uel J. Citron. 


PERSONAL 

At IpAno STATE CoLtece A. Wilber Stevens 
has completed his Fulbright grant assignment 
under which he taught at University College, 
Mandalay, Burma. He also lectured in Thailand 
on American drama and represented AETA at 
the International Theatre Institute conference 
at Bombay and at the UNESCO meetings at 
New Delhi. 

At UNtversiry, Teachers College, 
Paul Kozelka has been promoted to the rank of 
professor. 

The Losr Cotony at Manteo, N. C., will be 
directed this year by Burnet Hobgood. 

At TExAs COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 
Jack P. Clark has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor. 


AT THE THEATRES 

ALABAMA 

Montevallo, Alabama College. No Exit. Lace 
on Her Petticoat. Walter H. Trumbauer, di- 
rector. 
CALIFORNIA 

Fresno, Fresno State College. Payment De- 
ferred, May. Philip Walker, director. 
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Long Beach, State 


Long Beach 
Carousel, May. David Sievers, director. 


College. 


Los Angeles, Los Angeles State College. The 
Emperor's New Clothes. 

Los Angeles, University of California. Henry 
IV, Pt. I, Apr. The Playboy of the Western 
World, May. 

Sacramento, Sacramento State College. Tam- 
ing of The Shrew, Apr. Baxter M. Geeting, di- 
rector. 

San Diego, San Diego Community Theatre. 
Janus. The Tender Trap. Craig Noel, director. 

San Jose, San Jose State College. Green Grow 
The Lilacs, May. Nobel Prize, May-June. 

Stanford, Stanford University. The Wild 
Duck, Apr.-May. Robert Loper, director; Wen- 
dell Cole, designer. Caesar and Cleopatra, May- 
June. Stirling Huntley, director; William H. 
Allison, designer. 


COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. Time Limit!, 
Apr. Kathryn Kayser, director. Silverheels, May- 
June. Edwin Levy, director. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, Hillyer College. The Trial of Mary 
Dugan, Apr. Edgar Kloten, director. 


Middletown, Wesleyan University. Woyzeck, 
May. Clinton J. Atkinson, Jr., director. 


New Britain, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut. Tiger At The Gate, Apr. The Glass Me- 
nagerie, May. 


New Haven, Yale University. A View From 
The Bridge, Mar. Nikos Psacharopoulos, di- 
rector. 

Storrs, University of Connecticut. The Rain- 
maker, Apr. The Skin Of Our Teeth, Apr.-May. 
Cecil Hinkel, Walter Adelsperger, Bruce Klee, 
directors; Frank Ballard, designer. 


District OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Georgetown University. An orig- 
inal musical comedy, May. Donn B. Murphy, 
director. 


FLORIDA 

Coral Gables, University of Miami. Twelfth 
Night, Apr. Deimar Solem, director. Billy Budd, 
May. George C. Crocker, director. 


DeLand, Stetson University. The Miser, May. 
Bruce Griffiths, director. The Rainmaker. An- 
astasia, Charley’s Aunt. Green Grow The Lilacs. 


IDAHO 
Pocatello, Idaho State College. Androcles and 
The Lion. The Chalk Garden. 
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ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Chicago Teachers College. 
Joan, Mar. Robert J. Walker, director. 


Saint 


Chicago, Goodman Memorial Theatre. An- 
other Part of The Forest, Mar. 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. Medea, Mar. 
Anna Helen Reuter, director. 

Chicago, Theatre-on-the-Lake. Wizard of Oz. 
The Curious Savage. The Devil’s Disciple. The 
Bad Seed. A Roomful of Roses. Why Men Leave 
Home. A Hatful of Rain. Teahouse of The 
August Moon. Anastasia. Bernardine. June-Sep- 
tember. 

Chicago, Wright Junior College. Hannele, 
Apr. Dollie Tharnstrom, director. 

Evanston, Children’s Theatre of Evanston. 
The Secret Door, Mar. Mr. Popper’s Penguins, 
May. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. Twelfth 
Night, Apr-May. Paul Reinhardt, director. 
Dangerous Corner, May. 

Jacksonville, Illinois College. Thieves’ Carni- 
val, June. 

Urbana, University of Illinois. 4 Dream Play. 
Quadrille. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. The Jordan 
River Review. Born Yesterday. 

Indianapolis, Butler University. Cry The Be- 
loved Country. Alfred R. Edyvean, director. 

Lafayette, Purdue University. The Rivals, 
Apr. 

Terre Haute, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. My Sister Eileen, Apr. Gladys Rohrig, di- 
rector. Mr. Popper’s Penguins, May. Lillian 
Masters, director. 


Iowa 


Des Moines, Drake University. 
Garden, May. 


The Chalk 


Grinnell, Grinnell College. The Flies, Mar. 
Ned Donahoe, director. 

Iowa City, State University of lowa. The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, May. O. G. Brockett, di- 
rector. 


KANSAS 
Emporia, Kansas State Teachers College. 
Tiger at the Gate, Apr. Karl Bruder, director. 
The Crucible, May. Joseph Young, director. 
Lawrence, University of Kansas. Trouble In 
Tahiti and Gianni Schicchi, Apr.-May. 


LOUISIANA 

Shreveport, Shreveport Little Theatre. The 
Mouse Trap, Mar. John Wray Young, director; 
Margaret Mary Young, designer. 
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MAINE 
Waterville, Colby College. The Sea Gull, Apr. 
Julius Caesar, May. Gene Jellison, director. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Children’s Theatre 
Inc. Curdie to the Rescue, Mar. 


Association, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Northampton, Smith College. Hotel Universe, 
May. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. Cavalleria 
Rusticana and The Fair, Mar. Hugh Norton 
and Josef Blatt, directors. The Burning Ground 
and Man in Armour (premieres), Mar. Jack 
Bender, director. Richard III, Apr. James W. 
Brock, director. 


Kalamazoo, Western Michigan College. Tea- 
house of the August Moon, May. Faber De- 
Chaine, director. Snow White, May. Ann Shaw, 


director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. Noah, 
Apr.-May. Arthur H. Ballet, director. Arms and 
the Man, May. Philip Benson, director. Love’s 
Labours Lost, May. Robert Moulton, director. 
Twelfth 


Winona, College of Saint Teresa. 


Night, Apr. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City, University of Kansas City. Play- 
boy of the Western World, May. Patricia Mc- 
Ilrath, director; J. Morton Walker, designer; 
Douglas Russell, costumer. 

St. Louis, St. Louis University. Much Ado 
About Nothing, Apr. C. B. Gilford, director; 
Jacque Reidelberger, technical director. 


St. Louis, Washington University. Macbeth, 
Mar. 


MONTANA 
Bozeman, Montana State College. The Rain- 
maker. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Plymouth, Plymouth Teachers College. A 
Doll’s House, Apr. Roi White, director. 


NEw MEXIco 

State College, New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. Picnic, May. Her- 
shel Zohn, director. 


New YORK 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn College. Happy the Hum- 
bug. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 


Ithaca, Cornell University. The Witchfinders, 
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Apr. George McCalmon, director. Papa Is All, 
May. Lee Adey, director. 


New York, Jewish Theatre for Children. Bat 
Shlomo, Mar. 

New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Grass Harp, Apr. Paul Kozelka, di- 
rector. 

Oneonta, State University, Teachers College. 
Brigadoon, May. Josef Elfenbein and George 
Irving, directors. 


NorTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina. 
Peer Gynt, May. Kai Jurgensen, director. 
Salisbury, Catawba College. They All Got 
Away (premiere), Apr. Arnold Colbath, di- 
rector. 


OHIO 

Athens, Ohio University. Macbeth, Apr. An 
thony Trisolini, director, The Rainmaker, May. 
Virginia Hahne, director. 

Bowling Green, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. The Tempest, Mar. Donald C. Kleck- 
ner, director. Emma (premiere), May. F. Lee 
Miesle, director. 


Columbus, Ohio State University. The Des- 
perate Hours. The Elves and the Shoemaker. 


Kent, Kent State University. The Contrast, 
Apr. A Streetcar Named Desire, May. G. H. 
Wright, E. E. Curtis, Bedford Thurman, di- 
rectors; Howard Becknell, technical director. 


OREGON 

Ashland, Oregon Shakespearean Festival. As 
You Like It. Two Gentlemen of Verona. Henry 
Vil. Othello. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Aug. 
James Sandoe, Robert Loper, Angus Bowmer, 
directors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh, The Curtaineers. Arms and the 
Man, Apr. Edwin Shade, director. 

University Park, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Jim Dandy, Apr.-May. Teahouse of the 
August Moon, May. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Spearfish, Black Hills Teachers College. Sing 
Me No Lullaby. J. J. Fishman, director. 


‘TEXAS 

Abilene, Abilene Christian College. Lakme, 
Apr. Arms and the Man, May. Gaylan Collier, 
director; Lewis Fulks, designer. 

Austin, University of Texas. Annual Shake- 
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spearean production, Apr. B. Iden Payne, di- 
rector. 

Denton, Texas State College for Women. 
Murder in the Cathedral, Apr. The Three Sis- 
ters, May. 

Fort Worth, Horned Frog Community Sum- 
mer Theatre. Papa Is All. The Chalk Garden. 
The Bad Seed. The Seven Year Itch. Clayton 
Fields, Walther R. Volbach, William Garber, 
James Costy, directors. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. The 
Imaginary Invalid. 

Kingsville, Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries. Two Blind Mice, Mar. Albert John- 
son, director. Original one-act plays, May. 

Lubbock, Lubbock Little Theatre, Inc. Ex- 
perimental musical production, May. 


VIRGINIA 
Williamsburg, College of William and Mary. 
A Shakespearean play, Apr. 
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WASHINGTON 

Pullman, State College of Washington. Arms 
and the Man, Mar. 

Seattle, University of Washington. The Wiz- 
ard of Oz, Mar.-Apr. Kenneth Carr, director. 
A Roomful of Roses, Mar.-Apr. Donal Har- 
rington, director. The Ponder Heart, Mar.-May. 
Robert Gray, director. The Guardsman, Apr.- 
May. Vanick Galstaun, director. Anna Christie, 


May. Vernon Lestrud, director. Saint Joan, 
May-June. Donal Harrington, director. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Philippi, Alderson-Broaddus College. The 


Phantom, May. Jean Finzel, director. 


WISCONSIN 
Madison, University of Wisconsin. Morning's 
At Seven, Apr. Elizabeth the Queen, May. 
Milwaukee, Department of Municipal Recrea- 
tion and Adult Education. The Merchant of 
Venice, Apr. Robert E. Freidel, director. 


The Rights of Wrights 


In this stage of society, the playwright is as essential and acknowledged a 
character as the millwright, or cartwright, or any other wright whatever; neither 
can we see why, in general estimation, he should rank lower than these his 
brother artisans, except perhaps for this one reason: that the former working 
in timber and iron, for the wants of the body, produce a completely suitable 
machine; while the latter, working in thought and feeling, for the wants of 
the soul, produces a machine which is incompletely suitable-——Thomas Carlyle, 
“German Playwrights,” Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
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We Foin in Welcoming You to... 


HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
August 25-29, 1957 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, New York 
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ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 
New Haven, Connecticut 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


BATES COLLEGE 
Lewiston, Maine 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Bradford, Massachusetts 


BRIDGEWATER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
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THE 1957 THEATRE AND SPEECH CONVENTION 


EMERSON COLLEGE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HILLYER COLLEGE 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
Ithaca, New York 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Providence, Rhode Island 


SMITH COLLEGE 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
New Paltz, New York 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, New York 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 
New Britain, Connecticut 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo, New York 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Hartford, Connecticut 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Orono, Maine 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Durham, New Hampshire 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


UTICA COLLEGE OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Utica, New York 


WHEELOCK COLLEGE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY 


In cooperation with the community of Athens 
presents 


THE OHIO VALLEY SUMMER THEATRE 


in its 1957 season of six plays 


AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF EDUCATIONAL-COMMUNITY-SUM- 
MER-STOCK THEATRE FEATURING HALF OR FULL-TIME WORK 
AND STUDY IN DRAMA FOR FOUR OR EIGHT HOURS OF UNDER- 
GRADUATE OR GRADUATE CREDIT BY A STUDENT COMPANY OF 
TWENTY MEMBERS WHO ARE GAINING PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
IN ALL AREAS OF PRODUCTION WHILE WORKING TOGETHER 
WITH MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY AND COMMUNITY UNDER EX- 
PERT STAFF GUIDANCE IN A MODERN, WELL-EQUIPPED THEATRE 
WITH AIR CONDITIONING. 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. AND Ph.D. 


Rhetoric and Public Address, Discussion and Debate, Theatre, Interpretation, Speech 
Education, Speech Pathology and Correction, Audiology, Speech Science. 


Applications for room and board assistantships for the 1957 summer theatre and 
for graduate assistantships and scholarships for September 1957 are now being 
received. 
For information write: CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 


THE ORESTEIA + By Aeschylus 


—FOR YOUR NEXT SEASON? 


The new acting version by Robert A. Johnston... 


@ has been thoroughly tested in actual performance 

@ is illustrated with photographs from different productions 
@ is prefaced with a scholarly analysis by Helen Karanikas 
@ is faithful to the original Greek but modern in impact 


To: CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
1140 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 20, Massachusetts 


Please send me ................ copies of The Oresteia by Aeschylus, An Acting 
Version by Robert A. “Johnston @ $2.50 each. 


Signature 


Address 


City and State 


NOTE: Royalty will be waived for members of AETA. 
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THE YALE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


THE YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
cordially invites 


DELEGATES TO THE THEATRE AND SPEECH CONVENTION 
in Boston — August 26 thru 29 


to visit 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Please write to inform us of the day and approximate 
time of your intended visit 


New Haven, Connecticut 
(15 miles from the Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford) 
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she suwmoning of 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


DRAMATIC : 


An important new film adapted 
in 16mm color from the original 
medieval morality play. (c. 1450) 


Available for rental or 
Purchase 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


GENERAL FILMS, INC. 


: P.O. Box 601 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE Princeton, New Jersey 
Four major productions 
each segson. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, » 


staged, and acted by students in 


well-equipped laboratory theatre, 
FRESHMAN PLAYERS and ASSOCIATES 


Two major productions each season, 


Theatrical Engineers 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP Manufacturers of 


Weekly dramatic television series 


broadcast over WFIL-TV. 
STAGE DRAPES 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRITI-FM, and by WFIL, EQUIP MENT 
Philadelphia A.B.C. station. 


for 
DEGREES 


AB, M.A, Bd. STAGE 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts Tel. STate 2-2140 or 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY REpublic 7-0645 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
17-19 Skyridge Lane 
Springfield 8, Mass. 


i” FORTY COURSES IN 
Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Theatre History 
Playwriting 
Oral Interpretation 
Vv 
Radio 
| 
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SAFPATCH” 


COMPOSITE/KLIEGBOARD 
FOR YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


Complete control system for all stage, auditorium 
and auxiliary lighting circuits can readily be pro- 
vided in a neat, compact and convenient Klieg- 
board assembly which includes controls for house 
lights, emergency lights and the stage lighting 
circuits. 

Each dimmer has a primary circuit breaker which 
protects it from overloads and also serves as an 
on-off switch. Safpatch plugging affords means for 
interconnecting stage circuits to dimmers with pro- 
tection of branch circuits from overload. “‘Auto- 
matic cold patch” eliminates arcing of contacts and 
assures safety of operations. 

Any desired arrangement of circuits and controls 
can be provided to meet your requirements: includ- 
ing dimmers, ranging in size from 2-KW to 8-KW. 
Submit your problem to our engineers for study and 
recommendations. Their suggestions will be helpful 
in finding the best facility for your needs. 


THEATRICAL DIVISION 


j 


we 


"Safpatch Kliegboard combinati 
Georgia State Women: 


321 WEST STREET NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 


NEW FILM STRIP 


“LIGHTING CONTROL AND DESIGN” 
BLACK & WHITE — $5.00 


Now lighting instruments can be 
connected together in workable 
combinations, and their color, 
brilliance, and direction control- 
led so as to reproduce or suggest 
the effects of nature, and create 
beautiful stage pictures. 

NOTE: This strip is Part III of 
our Stage Lighting Film Strip 
Series. Cost of Part III will be 
only $3.00 to those who have al- 


ready purchased Parts I and II. 
Part II has been completely re- 
done and will be ser. free of 
charge to those who have pur- 
chased Part II and return same 
to us. Cost of entire, new series, 
consisting of I. Principles & 
Functions ($8), II. Instruments 
and Methods ($5) and III. Light- 
ing Control and Design ($5) is 
$16.00 + .50 postage. (No rentals) 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS & THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
242 W. 27 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


< mM: capaci amperes, ~ 
with tota) of] 48. patcheble. stagp circuils, 18. 
BROS dimmers, 36 additional circuits for house 
! 


GRAY’S 


STAGE, SCREEN and 
TV MAKE-UP 


Gray’s Drug Store has been serv- 
ing the theatrical profession for 
over thirty-five years. Our 
trained staff of experts will be 
glad to assist in solving your 
problems in make-up. 


Leichner’s and Factor’s non- 
allergic professional theatrical 
make-up is used in motion pic- 
tures, television and legitimate 
stages throughout the world. 


WIGS 
BEARDS 
for all occasions 


SANTA CLAUS 
BEARD & WIG SETS 
PRICES ON REQUEST 


INSTANT TAN 


A new complexion tint to stimu- 
late a dark tan. Apply lightly 
with absorbent cotton and blend 


with finger tips. ...................... $1.50 
(Plus Tax) 


FLUORESCENT MAKEUP 
Colors: 
Blue, Green, Natural Yellow, Red 
PRICE ON REQUEST 


RUBBER MASK, all colors.......... $2.10 
SKULL CAPS for Bald Effect .... 3.00 


GRAY’S 


1690 BROADWAY 
(Corner 53rd Street) 


NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 6-7699 
Mail Orders promptly filled for 
shipment all over the world. 
Price List on Request 


Southern California... 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


June 24 - Aug. 2; Aug. 5- Aug. 31 


Numerous courses wili be offered 
in all divisions of the University 
—graduate and undergraduate. 
Faculty includes many distin- 
guished professors. Organized 
social, cultural, and recreational 
activities are provided. Delightful 
summer climate. 


For Bulletin, write to 


Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 
SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 


DIMMERS MAKE-UP 
CABLE CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 
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The Illini Union, Social and Recreational Center 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks — June 24 to August 17 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., and Ph.D. in the areas of Theatre, 


Interpretation, Rhetoric and Public Address, Speech Edu- 
cation, Speech Science, Speech and Hearing Disorders. 


In addition to a full program of studies conducted by regular and guest staff 
members for graduates and undergraduates, the Department offers 
these... 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
@ Seventh Annual Summer Youth Theatre 
@ Seventh Annual Children’s Theatre 
@ Sixth Annual Debaters’ Workshop 
@ Thirteenth Annual Summer Residential Center 


For a complete Summer Session bulletin, write to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
118 Illini Hall, Urbana, Illinois. For further information on courses and special 
features in Speech, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, 


The Department of Speech Urbana, Illinois 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Meet Modern Stagecraft Demands ty 


THE NEW IMPROVED STAGE SCREW AND PLUG 
Developed to Eliminate the Destruction of Stage Floors 


PROVIDES UNLIMITED USE 
IN THE SAME SPOT. 


FIVE TIMES HOLDING POWER 
OF OLD MODELS. 


No. 2250 STAGE SCREW 


Fits Snugly into Plug 2255 

Used Where Speed is Essential Manufacturers Representative 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 56 CHARLES HESS COMPANY 
WE SHIP ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


MUTUAL HARDWARE CORP. 
NBC-TV STUDIOS Nation Wide Distributors * Theatrical Hardware J. R. CLANCY CO. 
ABC-TV STUDIOS “141 WEST S3rd STREET (DEPT. X) NEW YORK. 19, N.Y. AM. STAGE & EQUIP. CO. 
CBS-TV STUDIOS ; COlumbus 5- DARNELL LTD. 


DUMONT LABORATORIES LP STANLEY WORKS 
METROPOLITAN OPERA AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 
SHUBERT THEATERS ley Ave AND OTHERS 


ACTORS’ “STUDIO 29” 


Professional Training for the Stage. 
Acting—Directing. 


Concentration on development of Actor’s Creative abilities and cultiva- 
tion of the technical means at his command. 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Private and class training, participation by all Students in workshop and 
public stage productions. 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION 


ACTORS’ “STUDIO 29" 


4201 HOOKER STREET DENVER, COLORADO 
GRand 7-8430 
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STAGECRAFT FOR NONPROFESSIONALS 


by F. A. Buerki 


A how-to book for students of theatre 
and workers in non-professional the- 
atre, this volume presents a simple, 
concise, yet technical discussion of 
stagecraft, including stage parts, de- 
sign, production, backstage operations, 
light plot, and a glossary of stage 
terms. The author offers advice for 
overcoming space and cost limitation, 
gives practical information on tools 
and equipment, and suggests methods 
of obtaining the most nearly profes- 
sional results with minimum equip- 
ment. 144 pages $1.50 


GRASSROOTS THEATER 


Search for Regional Arts in America 


by Robert E. Gard 


In his wandering, the author has ex- 
perienced the feeling for places in- 
herent still in the regions or grassroots 
areas of America. It is a feeling for 
places people know instinctively and 
about which they speak or write 
intimately. And in this feeling for 
places the author sees the materials for 
a grassroots theater—the folklore, the 
legends, the history, even the tall tales 
of regions—out of which, he believes, 
an appreciation of American life and, 
possibly, great or worth-while art will 
emerge. $4.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
430 STERLING COURT 
MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 


FORTY COURSES IN 
Acting 


Directing 

Technical Theatre 
Design 

History 
ljaywriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Four major prodyetions 
each segson. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre, 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 
Two major productions each season, 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WFIL-TV. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRII-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
‘Philadelphia A.B.C, station. 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M, Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatie Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


che summoning oF 


EVERY MAL) 


e 
An important new film adapted 
in 16mm color from the original 


medieval morality play. (c. 1450) 


Available for rental or 
Purchase 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


GENERAL FILMS, INC. 


P.O. Box 601 
Princeton, New Jersey 


BROS. 


and ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Engineers 


Manufacturers of 
STAGE DRAPES 
EQUIPMENT 


for 


STAGE 


Tel. STate 2-2140 or 
REpublic 7-0645 


17-19 Skyridge Lane 
Springfield 8, Mass. 
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SAFPATCH® 


COMPOSITE/KLIEGBOARD 


FOR YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


Complete control system for all stage, auditorium 
and auxiliary lighting circuits can readily be pro- 
vided in a neat, compact and convenient Klieg- 
board assembly which includes controls for house 
lights, emergency lights and the stage lighting 
circuits. 

Each dimmer has a primary circuit breaker which 
protects it from overloads and also serves as an 
on-off switch. Safpatch plugging affords means for 
interconnecting stage circuits to dimmers with pro- 
tection of branch circuits from overload. ‘‘Auto- 
matic cold patch” eliminates arcing of contacts and 
assures safety of operations. 

Any desired arrangement of circuits and controls 
can be provided to meet your requirements: includ- 
ing dimmers, ranging in size from 2-KW to 8-KW. 
Submit your problem to our engineers for study and 
recommendations. Their suggestions will be helpful 
in finding the best facility for your needs. 


THEATRICAL DIVISION 


ORIGINATORS AND 


321 WEST STREET + WEW YORK 19, 


MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 


tch Kliegboard combination built for 
dimmer, constant circuits and 


NEW FILM STRIP 


“LIGHTING CONTROL AND DESIGN” 


Now lighting instruments can be 
connected together in workable 
combinations, and their color, 
brilliance, and direction control- 
led so as to reproduce or suggest 
the effects of nature, and create 
beautiful stage pictures. 


NOTE: This strip is Part III of 
our Stage Lighting Film Strip 
Series. Cost of Part III will be 
only $3.00 to those who have al- 


BLACK & WHITE — $5.00 


PARAMOUNT 


ready purchased Parts I and II. 
Part II has been completely re- 
done and will be sent free of 
charge to those who have pur- 
chased Part II and return same 
to us. Cost of entire, new series, 
consisting of I. Principles & 
Functions ($8), II. Instruments 
and Methods ($5) and III. Light- 
ing Control and Design ($5) is 
$16.00 +- .50 postage. (No rentals) 


COSMETICS & THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


242 W. 27 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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GRAY’S 


STAGE, SCREEN and 
TV MAKE-UP 


Gray’s Drug Store has been serv- 
ing the theatrical profession for 
over thirty-five years. Our 
trained staff of experts will be 
glad to assist in solving your 
problems in make-up. 


Leichner’s and Factor’s non- 
allergic professional theatrical 
make-up is used in motion pic- 
tures, television and legitimate 
stages throughout the world. 


WIGS 


BEARDS 
for all occasions 


SANTA CLAUS 
BEARD & WIG SETS 
PRICES ON REQUEST 


INSTANT TAN 


A new complexion tint to stimu- 
late a dark tan. Apply lightly 
with absorbent cotton and blend 


with finger tips. —.................. $1.50 
(Plus Tax) 
FLUORESCENT MAKEUP 
Colors: 


Blue, Green, Natural Yellow, Red 
PRICE ON REQUEST 


RUBBER MASK, all colors.......... $2.10 
SKULL CAPS for Bald Effect .... 3.00 


GRAY’S 


1690 BROADWAY 
(Corner 53rd Street) 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 6-7699 
Mail Orders promptly filled for 
shipment all over the world. 


Price List on Request 


Southern California... 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


June 24 - Aug. 2; Aug. 5- Aug. 31 


Numerous courses will be offered 
in all divisions of the University 
—graduate and undergraduate. 
Faculty includes many distin- 
guished professors. Organized 
social, cultural, and recreational 
activities are provided. Delightful 
summer climate. 


For Bulletin, write to 
Dean of Summer Session 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


T 
NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 


GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS MAKE-UP 
CABLE CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks — June 24 to August 17 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., and Ph.D. in the areas of Theatre, 
Interpretation, Rhetoric and Public Address, Speech Edu- 
cation, Speech Science, Speech and Hearing Disorders. 


In addition to a full program of studies conducted by regular and guest staff 
members for graduates and undergraduates, the Department offers 
these ... 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
@ Seventh Annual Summer Youth Theatre 
@ Seventh Annual Children’s Theatre 
@ Sixth Annual Debaters’ Workshop 


@ Thirteenth Annual Summer Residential Center 


For a complete Summer Session bulletin, write to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
118 Illini Hall, Urbana, Illinois. For further information on courses and special 
features in Speech, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, 


The Department of Speech Urbana, Illinois 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


| 
The Illini Union, Social and Recreational 
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Meet Modern Stagecraft Demands ¢4 «eng 


THE NEW IMPROVED STAGE SCREW AND PLUG 
Deueloped to Eliminate the Destruction of Stage Floors 


PROVIDES UNLIMITED USE 


THREADED IN THE SAME SPOT. is 
VISE-TYPE FIVE TIMES HOLDING POWER 
STAGE PLUG : OF OLD MODELS. 
No. 2255 
(FITS 9/16” 
No. 2250 STAGE SCREW 
Fits Snugly into Plug 2255 
Used Where Speed is Essential Manvfacturers Representative 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 56 CHARLES HESS COMPANY 
WE SHIP ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


MUTUAL HARDWARE CORP. 


NBC-TV STUDIOS Nation Wide Distributors * Theatricol Hordware — J. R. CLANCY CO. 


ABC-TV STUDIOS AM. STAGE & EQUIP. CO. 
CBS-TV STUDIOS : DARNELL LTD. 


DUMONT LABORATORIES pre STANLEY WORKS 
METROPOLITAN OPERA AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 
SHUBERT THEATERS nda AND OTHERS 


ACTORS’ “STUDIO 29” 


Professional Training for the Stage. 
Acting—Directing. 
Concentration on development of Actor’s Creative abilities and cultiva- 
tion of the technical means at his command. 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Private and class training, participation by all Students in workshop and 
public stage productions. 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION 


ACTORS’ “STUDIO 29" 


4201 HOOKER STREET DENVER, COLORADO 
GRand 7-8430 
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STAGECRAFT FOR NONPROFESSIONALS 


by F. A. Buerki 


A how-to book for students of theatre 
and workers in non-professional the- 
atre, this volume presents a simple, 
concise, yet technical discussion of 
stagecraft, including stage parts, de- 
sign, production, backstage operations, 
light plot, and a glossary of stage 
terms. The author offers advice for 
overcoming space and cost limitation, 
gives practical information on tools 
and equipment, and suggests methods 
of obtaining the most nearly profes- 
sional results with minimum equip- 
ment. 144 pages $1.50 


GRASSROOTS THEATER 


Search for Regional Arts in America 


by Robert E. Gard 


In his wandering, the author has ex- 
perienced the feeling for places in- 
herent still in the regions or grassroots 
areas of America. It is a feeling for 
places people know instinctively and 
about which they speak or write 
intimately. And in this feeling for 
places the author sees the materials for 
a grassroots theater—the folklore, the 
legends, the history, even the tall tales 
of regions—out of which, he believes, 
an appreciation of American life and, 
possibly, great or worth-while art will 
emerge. $4.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
430 STERLING COURT 
MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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In Hlemortan 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
1896-1957 


HEAD OF THE GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
1930-1957 


HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATICS DIRECTORS— 
The following publications are now available: | 
Members Non-Members | 
1) Another Dimension: An Experiment in High 
School Staging, by Harold E. Salisbury (May 1952) $1.00 $1.50 
2) Common Hazards of the School and College The- 
atre, by Harvey K. Smith (March 1950) .................. 1.00 1.50 
3) Design for the High School Theatre, by A. S. Gil- 
4) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High 
5) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; | 
24 Seldom Produced Favorites (December 1949) .... 1.00 1.50 
6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for 
Contest and Festival Use (October 1949) 2.000... 1.00 1.50 
7) Shakespeare on High School Stages, by Haydn 
Bodycombe and Robert O. Hahn (May 1950) .......... 1.00 1.50 
8) Standards for the High School Theatre, by Arthur 
9) The High School Dramatic Director, by Opal 
10) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study 
Dramatic Arts in the Secondary School ................-.-- a 1.00 
Order from 
THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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autobiographical play 


LONG 
DAY'S 
JOURNEY 
INTO 
NIGHT 


at your 
bookstore 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
‘NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


printing ! 
ac 
4 
; 
| 
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§ 
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1957 Edition of 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


A Selected List 


Illustrated Catalogue of 


57 of the most-often-produced plays for children 
6 valuable text-books on the subject 
15 pages of editorial matter 


-10c per copy* 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


*Distributed free to members of The Children’s Theatre Conference 


ALJO 


Scenic Colors and Dyes 


(for stage Painting, etc.) 


also: 


Prepared Scenic Dry Colors. Mix 

with water—no heat required. 

ostumes Above are foremost colors used 

by Schools, Colleges, Universities, 

Summer and Little Theatre 
groups. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


Send for illustrated 


costume Plot NOW! ALJO 
VAN HORN « SON MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 


Write for Price List, etc. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 153 West 2ist Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
232-43 NORTH 1ith T. WA 9-6779 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Some Important New Books 


THE DRAMATIC IMAGINATION by Robert Edmond Jones $2.75 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE by Gordon Craig. Illustrated — 4.75 


“Theatre Arts Books is to be congratulated for making available again 
these two essential documents of the modern theatre. ... Craig and Jones 
should be thought of as theatre artists’ theatre artists. ... We should be 
ready to listen to Craig and Jones again; their generous spirit, their 
artistic and intellectual sophistication, their love for the theatre itself, 
are again badly needed in our theatre and in our discussions of that 
fascinating and under-nourished art.”—Francis Fergusson, The Nation. 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE: ACTOR by Richard Findlater. An account of 
Mr. Redgrave’s career and an assessment of his work in relation to con- 
temporary theatre and cinema. “An excellent study of one of the few great 
actors of our time.”"—The New York Herald Tribune. “A remarkably 
sensitive yet objective study . .. personal yet never cluttered. The biog- 
rapher’s emphasis is on his acting and direction as it should be.”— The 
New York Morning Telepgraph. Illustrated $3.25 


BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS TO GRANVILLE BARKER edited by 
C. B. Purdom. “Writing with his usual flair for the colorful word . 
mirror of Shaw’s energetic personality, they (the letters) reflect the same 
sensible, feet-on-the-ground persuasiveness that sparks his plays.”—Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune. $4.50 


STAGE DESIGN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD SINCE 1935 edited by 
René Hainaux and Yves-Bonnat. This magnificent book which has been 
prepared by the International Theatre Institute Centers in twenty-three 
countries, is being printed in Europe. There are 160 pages of photographs 
and drawings (of sets and costumes), 35 in color. 944”x12”. $1750 

17. 


THEATRE 1954-55 by Ivor Brown. A critical commentary, by London’s 
senior dramatic critic, on the year’s productions in Central London with 
special articles on other theatrical activity in Britain and New York. 
“Mr. Brown is a master of the mot-juste, the bull’s eye epithet . . . already 
I am agog for his next annual.”—Alan Dent, News Chronicle. 


Illustrated $3.50 


THEATRE 1955-56 by Ivor Brown. The second volume in this exciting 
and informative series. “A book to read and treasure.”—George Freedley. 


Tilustrated $4.00 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street New York 14, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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m DEPARTMENT OF @ 


FOR INFORMATION 


ARTS 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


B.A.; M.A.; M.F.A.; AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 


CLASSES IN 

BS DIRECTING 
DESIGN 
@BTELEVISION 


CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Exerything for the 


Traveler Rigging 
Tracks Scenery 
Stage Ourtains Paints 
eloramas Brushes 
Hardware 


Follow Spots Sound 
Switehbeards Effects 
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Broadway and TV Stars Wear 


Manhattan Costumes 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV 
productions. These same fresh and at- 
tractive professional costumes are avail- 
able at moderate rental rates for little 
theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
Our workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned and 
altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving re- 
quirements and performance date, for 
complete costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festi- 
val, Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUME CO., INC. 


549 W. 52, N.Y.C. 19 Circle 7-2396 
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Models 

Specifications 

Please Write for Catalogs 
WEST 66TH 6T. NEW YORE 26 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN MENKEN, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for 


ACTORS 
SINGERS 
DANCERS 
WRITERS 
DIRECTORS 
COMPOSERS 


in 
THEATRE 
OPERA 
CONCERT 
RADIO 
TELEVISION 


PLANNED PROGRAMS 


Two year courses of highly integrated training for Actors, Singers and 
Dancers. Emphasis on fundamentals necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween semi-professional and professional experience 


Intensive advance level courses for students of professional background. 
Some subjects may be taken in eight week segments; others require 
sixteen weeks to complete. The wide range offered within this group 
covers most creative arts which comprise the profession. 


For full particulars write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 
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WORKSHOPS and SEMINARS 
an 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATER ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 
TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON 1956-1957 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M WHITING e@ B.A., M.Ed., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
Director the field of Theater 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM * pe in all phases of theater 
Associate Director @ Major season of five plays 
ARTHUR H. BALLET e@ Arena theater series of three plays 
Educational Director @ Children’s season of two plays 
@ Studio theater season of several plays 
WENDELL JOSAL 
Pecinicel Director @ Foreign Language series of three plays 
@ Summer season of four plays 
ROBERT MOULTON @ Student series of about fifteen full-length 
Costumer and Choreographer plays and sixty one acts 
WILLIAM HOWELL @ Touring productions: high school assem- 
Chairman bly program, major touring production, 
D and children’s theater 

Speech and Theater Arts @ Annual High School Theater Workshop 

ACTING - RADIO THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 

ROSCO FAMOUS 
DIRECTING - TV NON-FADING COLORS 
COST Superlative Color Values 
UME and Are Consistently Maintained 


PLASTIC COLOR SHEETS 
DURABLE 


Your favorite dealer supplies 
Rosco Gelatines & Roscolene 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 


the 4 Day and 

Evening for Stage Lighting 

a 4 Classes 

f B.F.A, & M.F.A. Degrees FILM CEMENT, FILM CLEANER 
rite LENS CLEANER, LENS TISSUE 

cago 

ROSCO LABORATORIES 


) ° 29 Moore Street 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGE 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season of 1956-57 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
1956 
Fashion by Anna Cora Mowatt October 25-26-27 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by Wendell Cole 
Thieves’ Carnival by Jean Anouilh November 8, g, 10 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by William H. Allison 


WINTER QUARTER 
1957 
Twelfth Night by Wm. Shakespeare January 31, February 1, 2 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by William H. Allison 


The Circle by Somerset Maugham February 27, 28, March 1, 2 
Directed by Robert Loper March 6-7-8-9 
Designed by Wendell Cole 

SPRING QUARTER 
1957 

The Wild Duck by Henrik Ibsen April 24-25-26-27 
Directed by Robert Loper May 1-2-3-4 
Designed by William H. Allison 

Caesar and Cleopatra by George Bernard Shaw May 30, 31, June 1 


Directed by Stirling Huntley 
Designed by William H. Allison 


Theatre Matinee: 
Student directed performances each Wednesday afternoon of the school 
year. 
Ram’s Head Productions: 
Student written, directed, and designed: autumn quarter, revue; winter 
quarter, one-acts: spring quarter, musical comedy. 
Radio and Television Experimental Workshop: 
Student written and directed scripts each quarter. 


STAFF 
Norman Philbrick (on leave) Executive Head 
Wendell Cole ... Active Executive Head 
F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper ‘eh! ae Acting and Directing 
Stanley Donner, George Willey (on leave), Kenneth Clark .... Radio and Television 
Stirling Huntley .......... Produciion Co-ordinator 
Paul Landry ... Technical Director 
William H. Allison IOLA, Design 
Virginia Opsvig ...... t .Creative Dramatics, Puppetry 
Douglas Cook . .....Scene Technician 
Irene Griffin Costume Design, Makeup 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS-DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor .................---+++-+:: 
Herbert Camburn, M.A., Assistant Professor 
Dorothy Clifford, M.A., ‘Assistant Professor 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor ...........-...-..+-. 


Lyle Hendricks, Instructor 


Harvey Herbst, M.A., Assistant Professor 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Edward Langhans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor ....... 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor (on leave) .. 


. Costuming 
Designer-Technician 

Resident Playwright 

Dance Drama 
Radio-Television 
Television 
Television 


Acting 


Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor 


.......Designer-Technician 


* 
M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television 


Write to Loren WinsuiP, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


MUSIC THEATRE STUDENTS 


SINGER-ACTORS MUSICIANS 
DANCERS ® STAGE 
TECHNICIANS 


NO TUITION TO PAY 


Work under excellent professional staff, 
producing “The King and I,” “Pajama 
Game,” “Wonderful Town,” during June, 
July, August. Auditions by appointment 
until June 1, in Fort Wayne. No tuition 
to pay—you pay own room and board. 
College credit available to qualified stu- 
dents through arrangement with In- 
diana University. Those accepted are as- 
sured places in departments of choice. 
No menial, hum-drum tasks to perform. 
Shows performed in beautiful outdoor 
theatre, seating 2,090. 


For Additional Information, Write 
Festival Music Theatre, Inc. 
411 Standard Bldg. E-1644 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Louis J. Culp, Gen. Mgr. 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 
Degrees: A.B., M.A., M.A.T., Ph.D. 


Areas of concentration on both graduate and undergraduate levels: 


1. General Speech 

2. Public Speaking and Discussion 
*3. Theatre and Interpretation 

4. Radio and Television Drama 

5. Voice Science and Speech Correction 


**6. Speech Pathology and Audiology 


*TuHeaTrE. During the Summer Session the University Theatre operates 
the Brown County PiayHouse in Nashville (18 miles east of the 
campus). 


Scholarships are available to qualified actors and technicians. 


**SpeEcH PaTHoLocy and Aupro.ocy. Courses leading to clinical certifica- 
tion, teaching, and research. Numerous assistantships involve participa- 
tion in extensive clinical and research programs. 


For information address: 


LEE NorvELLeE, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Design for the 
Theatre - Acting : Production 
Playwriting 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 


Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


STAFF VACANCY? 


@ NEED EXPERIENCED THEATRE 
PERSONNEL QUICKLY? 


@ HATE TO BE BOMBARDED WITH 
APPLICANTS’ LETTERS? 


USE THE 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
THE SERVICE IS FREE TO EMPLOYERS 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Douglas Hatfield, Director—Dept. Speech & Drama 
Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
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UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH THEATRE 


Degrees: A.B.—M.A.—Ph.D. 


Drama — Radio — Television — Ballet 


Gail Plummer, Manager 


as 
ex 
PA 


C. Lowell Lees, Director 
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The Pennsylvania 
State University 


Department of Theatre Arts 


UNIVERSITY PARK, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ACTING 

DESIGN 

DIRECTING 

STAGECRAFT 

© PLAYWRITING 

® ARENA THEATRE 

® DRAMATIC MOVEMENT 


Penn State Players 
Productions 
For information, write 


WALTER H. WALTERS 
Head of Department 


Six Weeks of Summer Stock 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 


e Air-Conditioned Theatre 

e 4 Full-length Plays Presented 
@ 5 Semester Hours of Credit 
@ Lecture and Demonstration 


e Tuition $90 
(a few scholarships available) 


e Company Limited to 20 
JUNE 17th through 
JULY 26th 

Lawrence E. Tucker, Director 
John Ficca, Technical 
For Additional Information Write: 


LEE W. SHORT 
Admissions Office 


Bloomington Illinois 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 


| % Children’s Theatre Productions and 


Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 


Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- | 


neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

¥% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 | 


ADVERTISE IN ETJ 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre 
Association 


Distributed to over 2,500 subscribers 
in the United States, the territories, 
Canada, Europe, and elsewhere repre- 
senting all levels of educational, com- 
munity, and children’s theatre. 


Cover page—$50.00 
Full page—$40.00 
Half page—$25.00 
Quarter page—$15.00 
Discounts to Agencies, Educational 
Institutions, and for annual contracts. 
For complete information, address 


John A. Walker, Managing Editor 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE ‘AND DRAMA 


1957 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight-week Session: June 25-August 17 
Six-week Session: June 25-August 3 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


The Northwestern Drama Festwal. A unique summer theatre featuring a 
repertory company composed entirely of students, presenting four plays 
in nightly rotation from July 2 through July 28. The plays to be produced 
this summer: Plautus’ The Twin Menaechmi, Shakespeare’s Love's 
Labour’s Lost, Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Mikado, and Bertolt Bercht’s 
Mother Courage and Her Children. Tryout for parts will be held June 24. 
All who expect to attend summer school are welcome. 


Theatre Practicum. A new kind of course especially designed for students 
actively engaged as actors or technicians either in the Festival or in the 
Eagles Mere playhouse. The practicum in connection with the Festival is 

é taught by Lee Mitchell and that in connection with the Eagles Mere com- 

- pany is taught by Alvina Krause. Independent study is a feature of this 

‘ course which also gives from two to four hours of regular credit. 


Other Offerings. Acting, taught by Jack Clay; Creative Dramatics, taught 
by Rita Criste; Production of Pre-Modern Drama, taught by Lee Mitchell; 
Stage Costuming, taught by Paul Reinhardt; Directing, taught by Robert 
Schneideman; Theatrical Backgrounds of the Drama, and Seminar in 
Drama, taught by Walter B. Scott. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 


Volume I (1949), set Of 2 cecesccc-ccssseuee $1.00 
Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume 1V (1952), each set of 4 2.00 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), Volume VII (1955), each set of 4 — 


Volume I-Volume IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues ..................-. 
Volume V-Volume VIII (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956), single issues ............ 130 
DIRECTORIES: 
1) AETA Directory of Members ........ 1.25 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre 
(In ETJ, Oct. 1951) 1.00 
3) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the ped States, 1952 .. .75 
4) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) -2.........cceeccseee ~ 1.25 
5) Simon’s Directory of Theatrical Materials and Saples (1956) .... 2.00 
PLAY LISTS: 
6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 
7) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom pro- 
duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 1.00 
8) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (In ETJ, 
Oct. 1950) 1.00 


TEACHING AIDS: 
9) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School ................ 75 
10) Design in the High School Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 1950) .............. 1.00 
11) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) .. 1.25 
12) 16 mm. Films for Use in the Teaching of Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 
1950) 1.00 
13 Recordings for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) ..... 1.00 
14) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium (in 


HISTORIES: 
15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) .. 1.50 
16) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, Dec. 

9 


1.00 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
17) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 1.00 
18) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, 
and Technique of Acting ........ 1.00 
19) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budget 
and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) 1.25 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 


20) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (In 


21) Children’s Theatre, Past and Present (In ETJ, March, 1955) ...... 1.25 
22) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (In May, 


56) 3 1.25 
23) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (In 
OTHERS: 
25) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education —..0020000222-22.-ec-e 1.00 


26) Survey of Opera in Modern Translation (In ETJ, Oct. 1956) ...... 1.25 
(10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the same publication) 


Non- 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you... 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Project Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 


Individual, regular term $5.50 O 
special term 6.50 0 
Sustaining, regular term 12.50* 1 
Family, regular term : 6.50 
special term 750 0 
Organizational, regular term .... 15.00 
special term ... 18.00 0 
Library, regular term 5.00 0 
special term 6.00 


(*For $1.00 extra husband and wife may obtain family sustaining memberships.) 
All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address 
City Zone State 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 
Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 


affiliated. 
ANTA.......... NADS NCTC NTC NTS SAA........ 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


<A 


Total Amount > 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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New opportunities 
for graduate study 


Announcing a new and distinctive 


program in Speech and Communications 


Michigan State University, through its new 
College of Communication Arts, Depart- 
ment of Speech, now offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for study and research leading to 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


A new approach to mass communications 
coordinates the skills of print and those of 
the spoken word through the new Com- 
munications Research Center. 


In the area of Theatre, opportunities are 
provided for the study of History and 


. Criticism, Acting and Directing, Design 
and Technical Production, and Children’s 
Theatre. 


Graduate Assistantships available. Write 
for complete information. 


Department of Speech 
College of Communication Arts 


Michigan State University 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Rhetoric and Public Address ® Theatre ® Radio-TV-Film 
Speech Pathology and Audiology ® Speech Education 
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A thriller adapted by Maxwell Anderson from William March’s novel. 
One of Broadway’s recent outstanding hits. 
The cast calls for 7 men, 4 women and 1 small girl. One interior set. 


Paper Acting Edition, $1.00 


Write for information as to availability and royalty. 
Publicity material available through the Play Service: 
Streamline package, posters, mats. 


Brooks Atkinson wrote in the N. Y. Times, “An extraordinarily 
literate horror story and a superior bit of theatre. Little Rhoda 
Penmark is the evil queen of the story. On the surface she is sweet, 
charming, full of old-fashioned graces, loved by her parents, 
admired by all her elders. But Rhoda’s mother has an uneasy feel- 
ing about her. When one of Rhoda’s schoolmates is mysteriously 
drowned at a picnic, Mrs. Penmark is alarmed. For the boy who 
was drowned was the one who had won the penmanship medal that 
Rhoda felt she deserved. There is a lot more to the story than it 
would be fair to report here.” 


William Hawkins, in the N. Y. World-Telegram, wrote, “It is 
solely and honestly meant to entertain . . . As purely purposeful 
diversion it ranks with DRACULA, and sometimes sets your spine 
to as much tingling... . chilling.” 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, \N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


August 25-26-27-28, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Boston 


Speech Association of America 
August 26-27-28-29, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Boston 


Western Speech Association 


November 28-29-30, 195'7 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Barbara 


Central States Speech Association 
December 27-28, 1957 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Southern Speech Association 
April 1-2-3-4-5, 1958 
Rice Hotel, Houston 


‘Speech Association of the Eastern States 


April 17-18-19, 1958 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York City 


American Educational Theatre Association 
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